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SCENE OF THE MURDER OF LORD FREDERICK CAVENDISH AND MR. T. H. BURKE, IN PH@NIX PARK, DUBLIN. 
2. CONVEYING THE DEAD TO STEEVENS’S HOSPITAL.—-SEE PAGE 454. 











( I t, at her: lence, Wand e Park-road, in the suburbs 

Yi New Z ind, the wife of J. C. MacCormick, Esq., barrister- 
MARRIAGES. 

rch, Wynberg, on Sunday, the 9th ult., by the Rev 








T. W. Swift, ¢ Horace Du “iow Stewart, of Dalguire, Perthshire, 
t eila Mary, daughter of John Wrig M.D., of Launceston, Cornwall, 
erg, Cape of Good Hope 
r ilt., at St | Peter’s Church, Southborough, Tunbridge Wells, 
by t | Arthur Allwork, James Fermor Chew, eae Ps wdman House, 
Leyt Ewex, to Abigail, widow of the late Stephen Cooper, Esq., of 
J t ex 
DEATHS 
( t, George Goodwin Wragg, of inflammaticn of the lungs, 
inst, at the Il6tel Continental, Paris, Elizabeth (Lillie 
] a Lewy etted, 
la the Sth inst., at Paris, Sir Edwin Hare Dashwood, Bart., in his 57th 
3 
2 Deathe is 
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ULTS OF METEOLOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS AT THE 
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»RIGHTON. The NEW 2 TLEMAN LIMITE 












EXPRESS, Lighted by Electricit l with the We-ting! A it 
Bra vow rons between Victoria i 
From VICTORIA WEEKDAYS, it 10.0 a.m 1 Apu 
From BRIGHTON, WEEKDAYS, at 1.20 p.m. aud 5.45 pom 
This new Trai pecially con tr wets nd ind elegant’y fitted up by the Pallyyan Car 
Company ' t four Car ft. in length 
I Car “ Beatrice’ (Drawing-room) contains also a Ladies’ Boudoir and Dressing- 
Car “ Louise” (Parlour) contains also @ separate compartment for a 


ntains a Buffet for Tea, Coffee, and other Light Refresh- 


is appr print d for Smeking 
ghted by Electricity, the system being that of Edison's 








ction with Faunre's system of Accamulats 
ries each Car, and a separate compartinent for servants is also 
provided i none of the Cars, 
Staff atta hed to this Train consists of a Chief Conductor, Assistant Conductor, 
a lag vy, and Two Guards, 

There is Electrical communication between the several Care and the Condnetors; a 
— er travelling inany one of the Care can therefore call the attention of the Con- 
ductor by pressing one of the small Electric disce 

There is a covered gangway communication between each Car, thereby enabling the 
Condu oat. oheentlncars s6 from Car to Car. 


IR IGHTON. —E VF RY SU NDAY pani ( ‘heap First- -C lass 
Train from Victoria at 10.45 a.m., calling at Clapham Junction and Croydon. 
Day Return Tickets, 10s, 

A Pullman Drawing-room Car is run on the 10.45 a.m. Train from Victoria to 
Brighton. returning from Brighton by the 8.90 p.m, Train. Special Cheap Fare from 
vie wia, incinding Pullman Car, 13s.; available by these ‘Trains only 

ts and every information at the Brighton Company's West-End General 
Onicer 2x, Regent-circus, Piccadilly, and &, Grand Hotel- buildings, Trafalgar-xquare; 

Vity Oftice, Ilays’ Agency, Cormlill also at the Victorin and London Bridge Stations. 
(By order) J.P. Kyeieur, General Manager. 


M eskacsy’ 'S GREAT PICTURE. of 


“BEFORE PILATE _ 





Me NKACS S CHRIS 





it S NOW “ON VIEW, at the CONDUIT-STREET 
G AL LERIES, 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W., from Ten to Six Daily, 
Admission, One shilling. Under the Direction of Thos. s. Agne w and Sons, 





be |} IGHTEENTH NNU AL EXHIBITION yt 
TURES, by Artists of the mA and Foreign Schools, is NOW OV - of 
iHioM. AS M‘LEAN’S GALL Ar © aymarket,— -Adimission, ine judiug C atalog 





Akt R TOOTH and SON’S SPRING EXHIB ITION 
of penta ISH and ~ pe elgg rs + Pic TURES is NOW OPEN, including 
Mastien Lepage’s new Pict ‘Pus Méche,”’ at 5 Husrmavkes (opposite Her 
Majesty's Theatre). Admissio moh “One Shilling, inelnding'C utalogue. 





T)°8 hs G REAT Ww ORKS. —EC CE HOMO” ds Full of 

divine oe Times) | and THE ASCE tered * “CHRIST 
LEAVING THE ee ST ENTERING JERUSA 1,"’ with all 
hi CG act Plotures DU! New Bond- street. aie, tos. Is. 
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sig LI ION AT HOME. By Rt SA BONHE UR. 
F his ap Nendid chet-d'cuvre, the latest production of this celebrated Artist. 
Also rm ple ete Engraved Works of Rosa Bonheur. Now on exhibition at 
L.. H. % ‘E FE VRE'S GALLERY, la, King-street, St, James’ 8, S.W. Admission One 
Shilling. Ten to Six. 


KF RENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall-mall.—The 


TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES by Artists of the 
Continental Schools is NOW OPEN, from 9.30 to Six o’Ulock. 


] yE " NEUVIL LE’S GREAT BATTLE PICTURE, THE 
CEMETERY OF 8T. PRIVAT, NOW ON VIEW, at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s, 
133, New Bond-street, two doors from the Grosvenor Gallery. Admission, ls. 











1 OYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY GARDENS, Regent’ s Park. 
AY The FIRST SUMMER EXHIBITION of PLANTS and FLOWERS will take 
nace on WEDNESDAY, MAY 17. Gates open at Two o’Clock. The Bands of the 
ji yal Horse Guards and Ist Life Guards will play from Two to Beven o'Clock, 
‘Tickets to be obtained at the Gardens only, by vouc! ne rs from Fellows of the Society, 
price .s, each; or, on the day of exhibition, 7s. 6d, each. 


] ORSE SHOW.—AGRICULTURAL HALL, Islington.— 
ENTRIES CLOSE MAY 15. SHOW OPEN, MAY 27, 29, 30, 31, June 1 and 2, 
PRIZE L ey 8S and FORMS.of ENTRY may be had on application to the Office, 
{ By Order, 
8. Sipwey, Secretary and Manager. 
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M4 GANZ’S ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S 

H. AL L..—THIRD CONCERT, SATURDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 20, at Three 

k. The Programme will incinde Liszt's Sy mphony to Dante's ‘ Divina Com- 

media; Overtures, “ Oberon’ and “ Tannhauser;"’ Chopin's P Leneforte O ‘oncerto in 

F minor No. 2, and vocal music. Pianeoforte, Monsieur Viadimir de Pachmann (his 

first nppesr ane® in England). Vocalist, Miss Carlotta Elliot. Conductor, Mr. ¢ nz. 

hefa st los. #d.; Area Stalls (numbered), 5s.; Balcony Stalls (front row), 

Haloouy, Admission, Is. At Austin's; Chappell’s; the usual places; and of Mr 
Wiiheun Ganz, 126, Harley-street ° 




















ST. JAMES’S HALL, PICCADILLY. 


'tN,xHE MOORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS. 
ae Programme EVERY NIGHT at EIGHT, 


w SOMEEDAY, 
ATURDAY, at Three and Eight 
Sir Henry Bishop's great Chorus, * “The Halt of the Caravan,” will ‘be sung by the 


fine choir at every Sm riortuance, 
New Songs: — In Honour Bound, “The Sheep Bells,”’ “‘ Good-bye, but not for 


tver.” “Call Me, Darling, ’ * Birds and 5 gered “ Dreaming Eyes,” “The Old 

Viantation Lonely,” “The Little Green Leaf.” 

Y CEUM. —Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Henry Irving. 
4 Every Erening, at Bight, ROMEO AND JULIET. Romeo, Mr. Irving; Juliet, 

Miss Eien Terry ; Nurse, Mrs. Stirling; Mr. Fernandez, Mr. Terris, Mr. Howe, &c. 

Moruing Performances, Saturdays, May 13, 20, and 27, at Two o'Clock. Box-office 

Or. Hurst) open Ten to Five. Seats can be booked two months in advance. 


i ASKELYNE and COOKE, EGYPTIAN HALL, give 
fh their Marvellous ENTE RTAINMENT of Illusions and Sketches every Alte rnoon 
at T ree, and every Evening at Eight. For further Particulars, see daily papers. 


R. and | MRS. . GERMAN REED’S ENTERTAINMENT .— 
Managers, Messrs. Alfred Reed and Corney Grain.—8T. GEORGE'S HALL, 
Langham-place. THE HEAD ‘OF THE POLL, by Arthur Law; Music by Eaton 
Fening; anda new Musical sketch by Mr. Corney Grain, entitied NOT AT HOME. 
Mewlay, ‘Tuesday, Wednesdey, and Friday Evenings at kight; Thursday and 
Saturday at Three. Admission, le. and 2s.; Stalls, 3s. and Ss. No tees. 
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Ro: AL ITALIAN OPEI OVENT-GARDEN. 





THIS EVENING SATURDAY MAY 13, M rleer Opera, DINORAH— 
DD t Mad Sembr { Capra Madame Trebelli; Hoel, Signor Cotogni; 
and Corentis Sige I ( tor, M.D t 

M Ma \ i] oO 1, AIDA it ! t 8.1 Aida, Mad ¢ 
f M A s,M Stall; por Vand I nd Radar 
M. Vergnet 

Tnesd May) Ambr ¢ Thomas's Opera, MIGNON—Mignon. Maslame Albani; 
F M \ +e. » Madame Tre li; Lotarie, M. Gailhard; and 
G " s i r 

I> j Kight o't he Opera comr half st 

he I ! ! ft J open from Ten ti 
o re Side Ts the Upper Boxes, £2 
J Stalls, 1 Pit Tick Amphitheat all 6d. and 
t ‘ 

’ th full Part r mt ! ned Mr. Edward Hall, at 





THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON. NEWS 


LONDON: SATURDAY, MAY ‘1, 1882. 





Saturday was an eventful day in the annals of 1882—a day 
of strange and startling contrasts. In the afternoon of 
sunshine after rain, the ‘‘ ethereal mildness ’’? of which was 
a rebuke to those who are prone to disparage the English 


climate, her Majesty was present at the formal dedication 


of Epping Forest ‘‘to the use and enjoyment of the 
public for all time.” The ceremonial was as simple as the 
event was auspicious. That the Queen, so soon after the 


dey lorable atte mpt on her life and the excitement of the 
Royal marriage, should have consented to appear in the 
midst of her subjects was a gracious and courageous act 
worthy of herself. This attractive and gigantic pleasure- 
garden, once ‘‘a hunting-ground for the Sovereign of this 
kingdom,” and in our time the favourite resort of East-End 
holiday-makers, was being gradually inclosed by neigh- 
bouring squatters and invaded irrepressible builders, 
till its area had become seriously restricted and its 
characteristic features were threatened with destruction. 
By a happy inspiration the City Corporation, which had 
some kind of locus standi in the case, was induced to 
become the champion of popular rights. Its powerful 
influence and resources, backed by a number of favourable 
legal decisions, arrested insidious aggressions. Consider- 
able tracts of forest land were recovered from the hand 
of the spoiler, and the entire forest was formally placed 
under the protection of our Civic Parliament, with the 
Duke of Connaught as its Ranger. Epping Forest is now 
secured as “a thing of beauty and a joy for ever’’ for the 
benefit of her Majesty’s subjects; or, as the Corporation 
address more precisely puts it, ‘‘an open space of nearly 
six thousand acres, extending from the confines of the 
metropolis for a distance of thirteen miles, is now avail- 
able for public health and recreation.” 


An event fraught with so much future benefit to the 
toiling millions of London was well worthy of the special 
recognition of a Sovereign whose sympathy has always been 
evoked by aught that has tended to promote the happiness 
and enjoyment of the people ; and her Majesty’s kindness 
which, under the circumstances, must have involved some 
self-sacrifice, was cordially appreciated by the half 
million or more of people who, on Saturday last, were 
able to combine the pleasures of an open-air holiday with 
an act of grateful homage to their Queen. The animated 
scene at Chingford Station on her Majesty’s arrival; the 
procession of carriages containing the Royal family, the 
Lord Mayor, members of the Corporation, and the privileged 
guests; the route through the heart of the sylvan forest 
scenery, kept by a variegated escort; and the eeremony 
at High Beech, where a capacious pavilion had been 
erected to receive the illustrious and distinguished guests, 
and the amphitheatre of seats was filled with favoured 
spectators, formed the ingredients of a picturesque 
panorama. Most significant of all, however, was the outer 
fringe of closely-packed masses of people who had poured 
from the East-End by rail and road, in Derby-Day fashion 
and numbers, and who behaved with exemplary propriety 
and good-humour. They were content with a passing 
glimpse and hearty cheer of the Queen who had come 
amongst them authoritatively to ratify the dedication 
of this grand pleasure domain to their use for all time. 
May 6 will be a red-letter day in the annals of the 
metropolis of England. 


Saturday last will also be memorable for a ghastly 
tragedy that has sent a thrill of horror throughout the 
civilised world. About the time when her Majesty and the 
Royal family reached Windsor Castle after the auspicious 
excursion to Epping Forest, Phoenix Park, Dublin, was 
the scene of two assassinations of almost incredible 
barbarity and infamy. On the preceding day Lord 
Frederick Cavendish had arrived in the Irish capital to 
enter upon his duties as Chief Secretary for Ireland; the 
next morning Earl Spencer made his entry into Dublin 
amid unusual demonstrations of welcome that augured 
well for his régime as Viceroy of Ireland. Before night 
had set in Lord Cavendish and his coadjutor, Mr. 
Burke, the permanent Under-Secretary, who for twenty- 
five years had been an arduous and meritorious 
public servant, were murdered under circumstances of 
cruel atrocity within sight of the Viceregal mansion, and 
‘in view of more than one person who mistook the deadly 
struggle for an ordinary wrestling-match. Our readers 
‘are only too familiar with the details of the horrible 
catastrophe that has cost the country two valuable public 
servants and entirely changed the aspect of Irish affairs. 
After the official labours of the day, the two unsuspecting 
gentlemen, while engaged in conversation as they walked, 
were attacked by four desperadoes, who with daggers and 
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bowie knives, furiously stabbed their victims from behind 
till their lifeless bodies lay prostrate on the ground, 
when the murderers mounted a car in w: titing and drove 
off. The evidence given at the subsequent inquest by 
two bicyclists who were shortly after on the spot, as well 
as by other witnesses, would seem to imply that the in- 
tention of the assassins was to take the life of Mr. Burke, 
and that Lord Frederick 
sacrificed to their malignant hate. 


being at his side, was also 


Be that as it may—and the universal popular indig- 
nation, combined with the Government offer of a reward of 
£10,000, will no doubt soon unearth the miscreants, and 
throw more light on their ghastly doings—the news of 
this heartrending tragedy spread consternation and horror 
throughout the kingdom, in Europe, and in the United 
States also, where attempts, now probably regretted, 
have been made to enforce the release of Fenian 
** suspects.” Sunday was a day of gloom and mourning, 
not in England only, but in Ireland, where a better feel- 
ing was springing up, and the “ new departure” of the 
Government had begun to inspire some hope that the 
policy of repression might soon be safely abandoned. 
With manifest expediency, and probable sincerity, Mr. 
Parnell and his colleagues promptly and vehemently 
denounced atrocities that were perpetrated with the 
evident object of frustrating their conciliatory purpose, 
and might ‘‘ entail consequences more ruinous than have 
yet fallen to the lot of unhappy Ireland during the present 
generation.” Whatever may be thought of the thorough- 
going manifesto they have issued, it is charitable to in- 
terpret its scathing denunciation of ‘‘ this cowardly and 
unprovoked assassination of a friendly stranger’’ by the 
present temper of the Irish people. Whatever may be 
said of individuals, a whole nation is incapable of 
hypocrisy. To well-balanced and logical minds it may 
appear inexplicable that those who have made light of 
other atrocious outrages have been so horrified with these 
particular assassinations. Still it is a fact that Irishmen 
have been deeply moved and are profoundly indignant at 
the Fenian murders in Phoenix Park. The evidence on 
the subject is incontestable. Not only in the Irish capital, 
but in the towns and districts where the Land Leaguers 
have been most in the ascendant, the whole tone of public 
fecling has changed. May we not accept this fact as a 
good augury? The Irish imagination and Irish feeling 
have been aroused and softened in a fashion of which we 
have had no recent experience. Whether it is to be regarded 
as a spontaneous revelation of their better nature, or an 
awakening caused by the appeals of the leaders, there is 
reason for congratulation in such a phenomenon. 


Truly touching and pathetic was the scene in both 
Houses of Parliament on Monday night. That also was 
a revelation of the solemn feeling and dignified restraint 
which overwhelming calamity produces upon political life 
while its shadow still lingers. In each assembly—which 
subsequently adjourned as a mark of respect to the 
political martyrs who have fallen in the performance of 
their patriotic duties—the brief but tender addresses of 
the leaders on both sides were such as became the occa- 
sion. No more fitting and heartfelt tribute could be paid 
to the memory of Lord F. Cavendish and Mr. Burke 
than were expressed in broken accents and with sub- 
dued emotion by Lord Granville, Mr. Gladstone, and 
Sir Stafford Northcote, as well as by Mr. Forster in 
his discriminating testimony to the entire devotion of his 
late colleague, the Permanent Under-Secretary, to his 
country’s welfare. On that affecting occasion party spirit 
was entirely banished ; and the proceedings of Monday, 
with or without Mr. Parnell’s indignant protest against 
Saturday evening’s fearful butchery, can hardly fail to 
exercise a salutary, perhaps an abiding, influence on the 
other side of St. George’s Channel. 


Now that exasperation and passion are cooling down, 
it has become manifest that the Ministerial proposals for 
dealing with the crisis are suited to the circumstances. 
The Prime Minister, instead of trying to punish a nation 
for cena crimes which it loathes, proposes such stringent 
measures as are adapted to foil the ‘« dynamite party” 
and, crush secret societies, and perhaps—not before it is 
needed—to make the police force in Ireland more efficient 
and alert. In the present emergency Mr. Gladstone will 
hope for, and perhaps receive, the earnest co-operation 
of the Opposition in perfecting a measure which will meet 
the exigencies of the case. The course taken by Mr. 
Parnell and his followers on the occasion will be a test of 
the sincerity of their protests against crime and outrage. 
Subsequently is to follow a bill to deal with the arrears of 
rent, which virtually involves the ‘‘ burning” question of 
evictions. Thé way in which these subjects are discussed 
will be pregnant with either good or ill to unhappy 
Ireland—for good, assuredly, if such a spirit prevails as 
breathes in the following extract from Earl Granville’s 
speech on Monday night :—‘‘ The death of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish,” said his Lordship, ** has left a noble woman 
desolate; but may we all join with her most courageous 
prayers at this moment that God may influence the re esults 
of this fearful crime in a manner contrary to the hopes 
and expectations of the perpetrators, and that it may 
result in the eventual good of Ireland.” Though the 
grave has but just ceed | over the remains of the lame nted 
victims of Fenian malignity, may we not already find 
substantial consolation in the thought that the darkest 
hour precedes the dawn ? : 
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ECHOES OF THE WEEK. 

Citizen Henri Rochefort, of the Intransigeant, may have—or 
rather have had—some admirers among persons of education 
and culture in this country who, while detesting the politics 
of the Communard, and shuddering at the blasphemies of the 
avowed atheist, have honestly done justice to the wit and 
humour of the satirist, and the undoubted bravery of the 
militant journalist, whose sword has always been ready to 
vindicate the assertions of his pen. But at this present 
writing the sentiments entertained by every honest man for 
Henri Rochefort should be simply feelings of horror and 
loathing. In two atrocious leading articles published over his 
signature in the Intransigeant, not only has he exulted in the 
most revolting terms over the brutal murders of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish and Mr. Burke, and glorified the perpetrators of 
that foul and unnatural deed ; but he has openly accused the 
Irish landlords of being the instigators of the assassins. 
The Communard Rochefort has thus followed the lead set by 
the Fenian O’Donovan Verily there is perfect 
solidarity among these gentlemen—or rather these ferocious 
and treacherous enemies of mankind. 


Rossa. 


M. le Marquis Victor Henri de Rochefort Lucay, apologist 
of murderers, speaks very glibly of his ‘‘ Irish friends.’? M. 
le Murquis (or Count ?) has a bad memory. 1 readin ‘‘ Men of 
the 'Time,’”’ apropos of the Communard’s plucky escape from 
penal servitude at Noumea: ‘‘ On June 16, 1874, M. Rochefort 
arrived at Queenstown, where, but for the intervention of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, he would have met with rough 
treatment at the hands of an excited mob.’’ The editor of 
the Litransigeant’s “Irish friends ’? were obviously not so fond 
of him in ’74 as he is of them in ’82. Possibly, if the ‘‘ excited 
mob” could have got at the man whom, rightly or wrongly, 
they thought had instigated by his frenzied writings the 
murder of the Archbishop of Paris and the other hostages of 
the Commune, they would have torn him to pieces. 


How many Acts of Parliament have there been passed, I 
wonder, for the Coercion of this wretched island of Ireland? 
Only yesterday, hunting an obscure quotation through some old 
volumes of Sir Richard Phillips’s Monthly Magazine and British 
Register, I came, at page 534 of the volume for 1822, upon the 
abstract of an Act ‘‘to Suppress Insurrections and prevent 
Disturbance of the Public Peace in Ireland.’ It provided that, 
in all counties proclaimed by the Lord Lieutenant as being in a 
disturbed state, the inhabitaats were to be warned to remain 
in their houses between sunset and sunrise. King’s Serjeants 
or Counsel were to preside as Chief Judges at Special Sessions, 
having such powers as were incident to Courts of Oyer and 
Terminer. Indictments were to be preferred without the 
intermediary of a Grand Jury ; and the impancelling of a petty jury 
to try prisoners was left to the discretion of the Court. 


Persons found abroad at unlawful hours, administering or 
taking seditious oaths, circulating notices calculated to excite 
riots, demanding money or arms, or who were found in public- 
houses after closing time, were to be deemed idle and disorderly, and 
punished with seven years’ transportation, By another clause the 
Habeas Corpus was suspended for six months, and the Lord 
Lieutenant empowered to imprison persons suspected of con- 
spiring against his Majesty’s person and Government; and 
penalties of five hundred pounds were imposed on every person 
importing arms into Ireland or manufacturing gunpowder 
without a license. 


After reading this abstract of what Irish ‘‘Coercion’’ meant 
fifty years ago, I turned to a file of the Examiner in quest of 
the reports of any lawless proceedings which might have 
justified the enactment of the somewhat drastic statute 
glanced at above. Aggravatingly enough, the index was 
wanting to the Examiner for 1822; but opening the volume at 
random I read, under the date of Feb. 3:— 

The insurgents still prosecute their course of outrage. In the counties 
of Waterford and Cork arms have been demanded and houses burned. 

. « « « On Monday, Mr. Hedges Eyre and Lord Bantry, hearing that 
a numerous assembly of banditti occupied some heights in the vicinity of 
Macroom, county Cork, mustered about two hundred troops, whom they 
divided into different parties. . . . . Mr. Eyre and Lord Bantry, with 
about fifteen soldiers, attacked the banditti, who were fully eight hundred 
in number and all armed. A heavy fire from so commanding a situation 
compelled the troops to retire; but, before they could carry off a wounded 
soldier, the villains rushed from the heights, severed his head from his body, 
placed it in triumph on a pike, and carried it along with them. 


These ‘‘ banditti’’ of fifty years since must have been *‘ idle 
and disorderly persons ’’ with a vengeance. The Editor of the 
Examiner (not Leigh Hunt, but some writer signing his con- 
tributions ‘‘Q.’’) was, nevertheless, strongly opposed to the 
Coercion Act, asserting that ‘‘ existing outrages were the 
necessary result of extreme suffering, aided by the eternal 
operation of ascendancy politics and religious distinctions ; ’’ 
and, in conclusion, ‘‘ Q.’’ hotly protested against ‘‘ the most 
odious and horrible authority being delegated to such a 
magistracy as that of Ireland, without even a pledge as to any 
efficient inquiry into the means of removing the origin of such 
baneful disorder.”’ 


The art-loving public in general, and the art-critics in 
particular, are unanimous in hailing as ‘‘a sweet boon’’ Mr. 
Henry Blackburn’s daintily illustrated ‘‘ Notes”? of the Royal 
Academy and the Grosvenor Gallery. Stimulated by the 
success of Mr. Blackburn’s enterprise, an ingenious French 
gentleman, M. F. G. Dumas, has, for the last three or four 
years past, published an illustrated catalogue of the Paris 
Salon; and of this an English translation is annually issued 
by Messrs. Hamilton, Adams, and Co. Itis an excellent book 
to preserve and bind, as a memento of what has been done in 
the French art-world ; and in process of time these collections 
of illustrated catalogues acquire real value. 


The 1881 issue of M. F. G. Dumas’ Guide states that it 
is authorised and approved by the Minister of Public In- 
struction and Fine Arts, and by the Society of French Artists. 
I paid a visit to a bookseller on Monday, and was told that 


my Dumas was not yet ‘‘out’?; but to my amazement the 
bibliopole proffered me two rival publications, first, ‘‘ Le 
Salon,’’ compiled under the direction of M. E. Bernard, and 
illustrated by a large number of facsimiles of drawings by the 
exhibiting painters and sculptors; and next, ‘‘ Paris-Salon, 
1882,’ by the well-known writer on art M., Louis Enault, 
illustrated by forty engravings in ‘‘ Phototypie.’”’ ‘There 
would thus appear to be no less than three Parisian emulators 
of Mr. Blackburn in the ficld; but my perplexity in the 
matter has been heightened by reading in the‘‘ Echos 
Judiciaires’’ of one of the Paris papers that M. Dumas, as the 
‘** Concessionnaire ’’ of the official catalogue of the Salon, has 
brought actions against two journals, the Zvénement and La 
Revue Critique, for an infringement of his rights by publish- 
ing lists of the works of art which they consider worthiest of 
remark in the Salon. Fancy the Council of the Royal 
Academy bringing actions against the scribes who annually 
indite the edifying articles on ‘‘Show’’ Sunday and the 
Private Views! 


In M. Bernard’s ‘‘Salon’’ the titles of the pictures are 
given in French, English, and German. Some of the English 
a little mixed.’? What do you say to *‘ Vue des Falaises 
de I’Tle d’Anglesea (Pays de Galles) ’’ anglicised as ‘‘ View of 
the Cliffs to Anglesea’s Island (country of Walles)’’? ‘Un 
Brouillard 4 Neuilly’’ rendered as ‘‘ A Foggy in Neuilly’’ is 
good ; so is ‘Souvenir de la Hollande’* given as ‘‘ Holland’s 
Jtemembrance.’’ ‘‘La Dame de Tréfle’’ as ‘‘Club’s Lady ’’ 
is not so bad; but the bonne bouche in the way of translation 
is—I must give the English first—‘‘ The Little hand of Robin- 
son’s Island water side of the Marne”’ for ‘* Le Petit Brasde I’ le 
de Robinson (Bords de la Marne).’? But I will not quarrel with 
my LBernurd. He gives me, for a matter of two francs fifty 
centimes, facsimile sketches of three hundred pictures and 
thirty-five works of sculpture in the Salon, some of them 
rough and hasty enough, no doubt, but all of them replete 
with artistic individuality, and constituting quite a Golden 
Treasury of composition, light and shade, and expression. 


is ‘¢ 


I have not had time yct to read in their entirety Mr. 
Serjeant Ballantine’s ‘‘ Experiences of a Barrister’s Life,” of 
which Mr. Bentley has, I perceive, already issued a Third 
dition ; but I hastily skimmed the first volume the other 
evening in a club library, and found the ‘‘ Experiences”? 
mighty diverting—and agreeably diverting to boot ;-for the 
Serjeant writes in a genial, generous, tolerant strain about 
most people and things, wd seems to have liked the world as 
heartily asthe world has lik2dandlikeshim. With Mr. Thackeray 
only, Serjeant Ballantine, it would appear, did not get on very 
pleasantly. Well, the illustrious author of ‘‘ Vanity Fair” 
was not the easiest of mankind with whom to hold personal 
relations when you were only slightly acquainted with him. 
When you knew him well your opinion concerning W. M. T. 
changed completely. 


I came upon one (to me) quite delightful chapter in which 
Serjeant Ballantine gives his reminiscences of London life and 
manners some forty or fifty years ago. Alluding to the then 
almost total absence of restaurants in London, he mentions 
with applause a once very well-known eating-house in Rupert- 
street, Haymarket, called Hancock’s. ‘This I can remember 
very well. It was on or near the site of the present Solferino 
restaurant. About 1836 there was an excellent French 
restaurant kept by a M. Fricour, at the sign of the New 
Slaughter’s Coffee House (the Old Slaughter’s was in St. 
Martin’s-lanc), either in Marylebone-street, behind the Re- 
gent’s Quadrant, orin Brewer-street, Golden-square. Another 
noted I’rench restaurant, Rouget’s or Giraud’s, in Castle-street, 
Leicester-square, close to the stage door of the Alhambra, 
flourished from the days of my boyhood until a comparatively 
recent period; While there was yet another excellent foreign 
cuisine to be found at Pagliano’s Sublioniére Hotel in Leicester- 
square itself, and at its south-eastern corner. ‘The house had 
once been the town residence of William Hogarth, Painter, En- 
graver, and Philosopher; and here his widow, née Jane Thorn- 
hill, until extreme old age, sold prints from her husband’s 
plates, until the coppers were nearly worn out, and the Royal 
Academy granted the brave, indigent old lady a small pension. 
When the Sablionitre was disestablished the last trace of 
Hogarth’s house vanished, and on its site was erected the 
existing Archbishop Tenison’s School. 


But Bertolini’s. Who, among the elderly and the middle- 
aged, does not remember Bertolini’s Franco-Italian restaurant, 
the Hotel Newton, in St. Martin’s-street, Leicester-square ? 
The house had been the residence of the illustrious Isaac of 
Grantham, who, when he was elected President of the Royal 
Society, removed to the more fashionable neighbourhood of 
Leicester-fields from Haydon-square, where, from its con- 
venient vicinity to the Tower, he had lived while he was 
Master of the Mint. Bertolini, however, must have had a 
predecessor in the licensed victualling line in St. Martin’s: 
street ; for, in the self-same number of the Monthly Magazine 
to which I alluded just now, I find a woodcut of Sir Isaac’s 
house, and appended to the engraving a note stating that 
‘** here he (Newton) enjoyed his honours, and passed the late 
years of his life.” The mansion afterwards became an Italian 
coffee-house of celebrity, and latterly (1822) it has been con- 
verted into a national or parish school. Bertolini, then, who 
was at his apogee about 1848, must have succeeded to the 
national or parochial schoolmaster. 


In that absurd ‘‘ bogus’’ Proclamation purporting to have 
been issued by her Majesty the Queen, and the reading of 
which at the Furneaux trial excited so much merriment in 
court, I note these words, as a wind up :— 

Marked, sealed, and witnessed by the above-signed noblemen in my 
presence and in presence of each other this 3rd of May, 1877.—God save the 
Queen,—Lord J. C. Coleridge, Lord Chief Justice of H.M.C. Judicator, 
There is something amusingly archaic in the implication of 
her Majesty’s Ministers putting their ‘‘ marks ”’ to an official 
document. We are not yet out of the wood in regard to the 


expression ‘‘ Save the Mark ’’—the archery explanation is to 
my mind wholly unsatisfactory ; and now I am exercised over 
Job xviii. 2, in which Bildad the Shuhite says :—‘* How 
long will it be ere ye make an end of words? Afark, and 
afterwards we will speak.’’ From the context it would seem 
as though when a person had come to an end of his discourse 
it was customary for him to ‘‘mark’”’ his conclusion, either 
orally, or by some gesture. Analogously, when an Indian Chief 
has finished his speech he utters a guttural grunt of ‘‘ Wagh!”’ 
That may be his ‘‘mark;’’ and the Brave next in turn then 
takes up the rhetorical running. 





In the current number of Punch there is a diverting attack 
on the hackney carriage known as the four-wheeled cab or 
“‘orowler.”? The vehicle is defined as ‘fa confined cubical box 
upon four noisy wheels, with two seats, which are invariably 
uncomfortable, and two windows, which always rattle.”’ Mr. 
Punch goes on to tell us that the further peculiarities of this 
singular vehicle ‘‘may be summarised as consisting of nastiness 
and noise,’’ and that the odour of a four-wheeled cab is ‘‘always 
stuffy and generally foetid ; comparing unfavourably with the 
odour of a ragshop and a vault.’’ As for the cabman, he is 
either sullen or stupid, and is not unaddicted to using ‘ pro- 
fessional expletives ’’ in the presence of ladies. 

All this is too true; and, indeed, a great deal more might 
be said in disparagement of the ‘‘ growler,’’ which is only the 
old hackney-coach writ small, and with one instead of two 
horses. But, at the same time, please to accept this modest 
plea in extenuation from one who has ridden in the hackney- 
carriages of very nearly all the great cities in the civilised 
world. I will take it that your name is Benedick, the married 
man; and that, as you are only a junior official, as yet, in the 
Tape and Sealing-Wax Office (robes a queue are so frightfully 
expensive), you do not keepa brougham. Now, you all live in 
Montague-place, Russell-square; and youare going downto stay 
a fortnight with some friends, say, at Pangbourne or Streatley. 
You are accompanied by your stately spouse Beatrice d’ Este; by 
your eldest son and heir, Hannibal Heliogabalus, aged three ; 
your second son, Lucullus Oviparous, aged two ; and your baby 
girl, Francesca di Rimini Dantesca, aged two months. One 
of those same despised and vilified four-wheeled cabs will hold 
yourself, your wife, your olive-branches, and the nurse; and 
there is no reason why Buttons, your page-boy, should not be 
perched on the box, by the side of the driver, and accompany 
you to the Paddington terminus of the Great Western Railway. 
Finally, on the roof of the ‘“‘growler’’? may be piled an 
astonishing quantity of luggage. 


er contra, I arrived, only the other day, at early morning at 
the Paris terminus of the Chemin de Fer du Nord, accoms 
panicd by onl¥ one person and with only one moderately 
sized trunk and one portmanteau as luggage. [ was not 
bound for an hotel having an omnibus or omnibuses of its 
own; and I had to wait twenty-seven minutes before the 
sedulously fee’d railway porters could catch for me, in the 
adjoining Rue Lafayette, a cab capable of carrying any 
luggage at all. The most recently started vehicles of the 
Compagnie Générale des Petites Voitures are uncomfortable 
little yellow coups with convex roofs, on which no trunk could 
remain in safety, and which are without luggage guards. At 
last, When I was beginning seriously to think of leaving our 
baggage in the cloak-room and walking to the hotel the porters 
found us an open victoria, the driver of which was a civil fellow 
enough, and piled our impedimenta on his box; but the port- 
manteau tumbled off and into the gutter in the Rue du 
Faubourg Montmartre; and, had it not been a ‘‘ warranted 
solid leather ’’ would have come to irremediable grief. Oh! tor 
a homely ‘‘ growler’’ on that April morn. 


Mem.: There is one perfectly comfortable, clean, and 
elegant hackney carriage to be found in Europe. Its tariff of 
fares is very moderate. ‘The driver is always polite, and the 
carriage will convey any quantity of luggage. ‘This perfect 
vehicle is called a gondola. 


No, I thank you kindly; I have not seen the grand 
Wagnerian lyrical pantomime at Her Majesty’s. Operatic 
performances in ‘‘cycles’’ are not for ‘‘ the likes of me.’’ 
They are ‘‘ rayther too rich,’’ as the young lady remarked to 
the pastrycook with reference to the pork pie, which was all 
fat. Iam obliged, nevertheless, to the critic of one of the 
daily papers who observes of a certain Dead March in one of 
the ‘‘cycles”’ that, ‘‘ far better than being a thematic epitome 
of the hero’s life, it is a glorious specimen of emot onal 
music.’’ ‘Thanks for ‘‘ thematic.’’ I have inscribed it between 
“them” and ‘* theme” in my ‘ toget’s ‘hesaurus.’”” I do 
not say there is no such word as ‘‘ thematic.” I am not 
certain about anything. But it is a brave word; and I like it. 


Without entering the mystic shades of Her Majesty's, [ 
have yet been able to follow the mystic windings of the 
Wagnerian epopeia by reading the Jllustrated Handbook 
of the ‘* Ring of the Nibelung,’”’ rendered in very fluent and 
ringing English verse by Mr. J. P. Jackson, author of English 
versions of the ‘‘ Ober-Ammergau Passion Play,’? Wagner’ s 
‘Flying Dutchman,” ‘ Lohengrin,” and “‘Tannhauser.” 
Mr. Jackson is, I believe, the London correspondent of the 
New York Herald, and isat present faraway in the wilds of Siberia, 
on a mission connected with the discovery of the survivors of 
the ill-fated ‘‘Jeannette.’’ The ‘‘ Ring of the Nibelung’’ is 
published by Mr. David Bogue, of St. Martin’s-place ; aud in 
My. J. P. Jackson’s book I read more than [ can possibly hope 
to understand about ‘‘ The Rhine Gold” and the ‘‘ Valkyric;”’ 
the ‘‘ Awakening of Briinnhilde’’? and the—well; ahem !— 
the ‘‘ Gétterdammerung.”’ G. ALS. 


P.S.—I learn that the créme de Ja créme ball at Bailey's 
Hotel, South Kensington, in aid of the funds of the Ladies’ 
Work Society, which was tc have taken place on Friday, 
May the ‘T'welfth, is unavoidably postponed watil May the 
Nineteenth. 
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THE LATE MR. JAMES RICE, 


THE LATE MR. JAMES RICE. 


The death of this clever and successful man of letters was 
recently noticed. Mr. James Rice was born near Northampton 
in the year 1844, and was educated at Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated in law. He was called to the Bar 
at Lincoln's Inn in the year 1871; but his practice was very 
limited in extent and duration. In the year 1868, imme- 
diately after leaving Cambridge, he became proprietor and 
editor of Once a Week, having a young man’s confidence in his 
own ability to turn the tide of misfortune in that ill-starred 
journal. The result, however, proved the contrary; the 
downward course of the paper having set in too strongly to 
be resisted. In the year 1870 Mr. Rice proposed to Mr. 
Walter Besant the literary partnership which has existed 
for twelve vears. The novels of ‘‘ Ready-Money Mortiboy”’ 
and ‘‘My Little Girl’’ appeared in Oncea Week. Mr. Rice 
parted with the paper in 1873, and shortly afterwards became 
London Correspondent of the Zoronto Globe. In 1879 he pro- 
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duced his ‘‘ History of the British Turf.’’ He was attacked 
in January, 1880, with blood-poisoning ; from which he never 
completely recovered, and in the autumn of last year new and 
alarming symptoms appeared. For the last three months he 
had been confined to his house, but almost to tne end his 
friends were sanguine of his recovery. He was married in 
1870, and leaves a widow and one son. He was buried in 
Brompton Churchyard on Monday, May 1. Our Portrait is 
from a photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company, in 
which Mr. Rice and Mr. Besant are represented together. 








SIR ROBERT HART, K.C.M.G. 
The Inspector - General of Chinese Maritime Customs has 
recently been made a Knight of the Order of St. Michael and 
St. George. Sir Robert Hart was born at Portadown, in the 
north of Ireland, in 1835. He was educated at the Wesleyan 
Schools at Taunton, and in Stephen’s-green, Dublin, and at 
the Queen’s College, Belfast, trom which he graduated in 
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SIR ROBERT HART, K.C.M.G. 


1853. He was appointed a Student Interpreter in the British 
Consular Service in China in 1854; was secretary to the Allied 
Commission for the Government of Canton in 1858; joined 
the Chinese Customs Service as Deputy-Commissioner in 
1859; and was appointed Inspector-General of Customs 
in 1863. He was President of the Chinese Commission 
for the International Exhibitions at Vienna in 1873, 
at Philadelphia in 1876, and at Paris in 1878. The 
Maritime Customs Department of the Chinese Foreign 
Office employs nearly five hundred foreigners, of many dif- 
ferent nationalities, and 2000 Chinese; the offices of customs 
are about twenty in number ; the collection is about £5,000,000 
per annum, and the amount allowed for the support of the 
service—including the Coast Lights Department and the 
College at Pekin (all of which are directed by the Tuspector- 
General)—is about £400,000 a year. Sir Robert Hart resides 
at Pekin, and visits the ports us occasion requires. He is a 
Mandarin of the highest class, and has received honorary 
decorations from several European Courts. 

















HOUSE OF A RUSSIAN EXILE AT WERKHOLANSK, SIBERIA. 
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THE LATE MR. T. H. BURKE, UNDER-SECRETARY FOR IRELAND, 
MURDERED ON SATURDAY LAST. 
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RESIDENCE OF THE UNDER-SECRETARY FOR IRELAND (LATE MR. T. H. BURKE), IN PH@NIX PARK, DUBLIN. 
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MURDER OF THE CHIEF SECRETARY AND 


UNDER-SECRETARY IN IRELAND. 


A twofold murder, perpetrated last Saturday evening in 
Phaonix Park, Dublin, has furnished new example of the 
atre sus wickedness of that foul con piracy ol the enemies of 
civilised societ Nihilists or Anarchists, or Fenians, by 
whatever name they may be called in Europe or America, the 
‘ in Ireland, under cover of an agitation for different 
political objects—who are plotting everywhere to subvert all 


regular Government, for the purpose doubtless of Communistic 


) lunder—by evoking the terrorism of assassination, by striking 
t the lives of distinguished rulers, now a King or an Em 


Republican President, and here the Ministers 





en a ig 
official representatives of a Constitutional Realm. The shi 
appointed Chief Secretary of the Irish Government, Lord 
hrederick Charles Cavendish, M.P., with the Permunent 


} lli ita 
rke, failing 


ary at Dublin, Mr. Thomas Henry Bu 
slain by dastardly stabbers who attacked them unawares and 








nguarded, not in revenge for any fancied injury, but in 
pursuance of the fell design to intimidate all agents of the 
Queen's Government in that country, must be deemed a 
tragical instance of the dangers besetting public personages, 
despite their integrity and innocence, amidst the noxious 


the deadly pests of every modern 


vermin of secret societies, 
the age in 


State and nation, whose presence still disgrace $ 
which we live. 

Saturday last was the day upon which the new Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Earl Spencer, K.G., ding to that 
great office upon the retirement of Earl Cowper, arrived from 
England, and made his public entry into Dublin, receiving a 
formal address from the Lord May or and Corpor ition of that 
city, and loudly cheered by the people as he rode on horse- 
back through the streets. On arriving at the Castle the new 
Viceroy was received by Sir Bernard Burke, Ulster King at 
1 Usher, und was conducted to the 


neces 


Arms, and the Gentleman 

Presence Chamber, where he was rectived by the Lords 
Justices, the Duke of Leinster, the Master of the Rolls (Sir 
Edward Sullivan), and General Sir Thomas Stecle, who sat 


wearing their hats under the canopy; and the Earl's secretary 
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procession was formed to conduct his Lordship to the Privy 
Council Chamber, where the ceremony of swearing him in 
took place. Mr. Burke, the Under-Secretary, bore the sword 
( tate, and afterwards Earl Spencer took his seat at the 
council board, with his head covered, as Lord Lieutenant. 
Lord Frederick Cavendish was then sworn as Chief Secretary 
by the Clerk of the Council. A rocket from the Castle yard 

nnounced the completion of the ceremony, and a salute of 
fifteen guns was fired in the adjacent Phoenix Park. The 
Lord Lieutenant was next conducted in due procession to 
the Presence Chamber, where he took his seat in state; 
another salute, of twenty-one guns, hailed the installation of 
the QQueen’s representative in Ireland, and several official 
persons were presented to his Excellency, which ended the 
ceremonial proceedings. The new Chief Secretary, Lord 
l’rederick Cavendish, remained in-the offices of his own 
department, engaged in business, till past seven o’clock, 
when he set out for his lodge in Phanix Park, which is about 
the centre of that inclosure. His Lordship went on foot. He 
knew the way well, for he had been there before when his 
brother, Lord Hartington, was Chief Secretary. He had 
arrived from England but at noon of that fatal day. 

Mr. Burke, the Under-Secretary, left the Castle on a car 
some minutes later, and overtook Lord F. Cavendish about 
the Park gate. The Under-Secretary then got off the car, 
which he dismissed, and the Under-Secretary and Chief Secre- 
tary walked together on the left-hand path. It is presumed 
that Lord Cavendish was going merely to look in at his own 
house, for he and the Under-Secretary were to dine with Earl 
Spencer at the Viceregal Lodge. About two hundred yards 
from the Phanix Column, they were murderously attacked. 
It was then nearly half-past seven o’clock, but it was still 
broad daylight. The attack was so sudden and silent that it 
scarcely attracted any notice.. A common hackney car appears 
to have driven up and four fellows jumped off it, the driver 
remaining in his seat. Lord Frederick Cavendish was on the 
outside of the path, and Mr. Burke was next the grass. The 
assailants rushed upon them with daggers, and a fierce struggle 
for life took place. But the murderers killed their victims in 
a few moments, and then drove off by a side road in the 














































read the Queen’s Commission appointing him to office. A direction of Chapelizod, and rapidly disappeared. 
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SKETCH MAP OF PH@NIX PARK, DUBLIN, SHOWING THE SCENE OF THE MURDERS. 


The Lord Lieutenant, accompanied by his private secretary 
and a servant, had ridden to the Viceregal Lodge about half 
an hour previously, and he had just entered his garden in 
front of the Lodge, when in the distance his Excellency 
observed a scuffle going on in the road. It appeared to him 
to be merely a brawl, but he gave directions that a policeman 
should be sent to see what it was. Little did he think that 
Lord I’, Cavendish and Mr. Burke were being murdered before 
his face. 

There were other persons who saw the men, froma distance, 
struggling with each other, but had no idea that murder was 
being done. No shouts or shrieks were heard. An officer of 
the Royal Dragoons, Lieutenant Greatorex, was walking with 
his dogs, and witnessed what seemed to him a drunken 
squabble, or a bit of horse-play, two or three handred yards 
off. He saw one man knocked or pushed down, as he thought, 
and he afterwards saw another on the ground. ‘Che four men 
left got upon the car in waiting, and drove quickly past 
Licutenant Greatorex, along the road leading to the Hibernian 
School. He wondered why the two men on the ground did 
not arise, till he walked up to where they lay, and he then 
found them dead. A boy named Samuel Jacob, while 
strolling along the sunk fence of the Viceregal grounds, 
also saw three or four men near a car wrestling with 
two other men; he saw one man hit another, with 
the fist, as he thought, when the latter was on the ground; 
this man then followed his companions, who had got upon the 
car, and it took them away together. two young men riding 
on tricycles, Patrick William Maguire and ‘Thomas Foley, had 
seen the two unfortunate gentlemen walking arm-in-arm a 
few minutes before. The tricyclists having reached the Phanix 
Park Column, rounded it and turned back, and when they had 
come 200 yards on their return saw the dead bodies. Lord 
F. Cavendish’s was lying in the carriage-way, stabbed through 
the right lung, with a deep wound in the neck and aaother in 
the side. His right arm was broken. Death must have been 
instantaneous, for there was no sign of life, and blood was 
oozing in large quantities from the wounds. ‘The body of Mr. 
surke was found lying on the grass. It was fearfully 
mutilated. The throat was cut right across the windpipe. 
There was a wound in the breast going through the base of 
the heart, anda third, about two inches long, on the left side of 
his neck, just under the ear. 

The alarm was at once given to the police, and at the 
Viceregal Lodge; the military guard turned out, and a 
stretcher was brought. ‘The body of Lord F. Cavendish was 
laced on this, tilla car could be fetched, and that of Mr. 
Burke was puton another car. ‘The police went to Steevens’s 
Hospital, and Dr. Thomas Myles, the resident surgeon, at 
once came out, but on the way met a party carrying the 
body of Mr. Burke, about one hundred and fifty yards 
inside the Park gate. At first he though he could feel 


the heart action, but afterwards believed that he was 
mistaken. Half a mile further on he met a party of guards- 


men bringing the body of Lord IF’. Cavendish, who was 
dead. - The bodies were brought to the hospital, where a 
further examination was made. <A servant from the Viceregal 
Lodge identified the bodies as those of Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish and Mr. Burke, and they were then placed in a private 
room and locked up, pending the Coroner’s inquest. The 
police remained in charge, and would allow no one to see them. 
After the bodies had been removed from the scene of the 
assassination, policemen were left near the great pools of blood 
which marked the scene of the crime. A crowd soon collected 
at the dreadful spot. 

The shocking news was presently communicated by 
telegraph to London, and the Home Secretary at once made 
it known to Mr. Gladstone. There was an official reception 
that evening at the Admiralty, where {several of the Ministers 
were present. Lord Hartington was informed of his brother’s 
death by atelegram sent from Dublin to Devonshire House. He 
went directly, accompanied by Mrs. Gladstone, who is aunt to 
Lady Frederick Cavendish, to tell that unhappy lady that she 
had lost her husband. A message was also dispatched by Lord 
Hartington to his aged father, the Duke of Devonshire, who 
was at Chatsworth, in Derbyshire. ‘The Ministers, hastily 
leaving the Admiralty, went to Downing-street to discuss the 
situation of affairs, and a Cabinet Council was summoned for 
three o’clock next day (Sunday afternoon). By eleven 
o’clock on Saturday evening, most London people who were 
about town, whether at the clubs, or at the theatres, or at 
evening parties, heard of the terrible event. At the Gaiety 
Theatre, where the Prince and Princess of Wales were among 
the audience, the performance was stopped. On Sunday 
morning, the news having spread to every large town in 
England, there was a movement of national feeling seldom 
equalled. ‘Thousands of people first heard of it at their 
churches and chapels, when they assembled for Divine wor- 
ship; the leading clergymen and dissenting ministers spoke 
of it from the pulpit. But some of the provincial newspupers 
ame out on Sunday with special editions, which were eagerly 
bought up at any price; and meetings were called for the 
Sunday afternoon or evening by the local politicians, especially 
the Irishmen in Birmingham, Manchester, and Liverpool, to 
denounce the infamous crime at Dublin. 

The leaders of the Irish Land League, Mr. Parnell, Mr. 
Dillon, and others, who had on Saturday afternoon welcomed 
Michael Davitt on his release from the Portland convict 
establishment, were not apprised of the murders, though in 
London, till breakfast time on Sunday morning. Mr. Redmond 
was at Manchester, and made a speech at an Irish meeting 
there, which passed a resolution expressing much regret and 
indignation. Mr. Parnell sent telegrams to the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, and to the Mayors of Cork, Waterford, and Limerick, 
suggesting that they should immediately call meetings of their 
respective Corporations to pass resolutions denouncing the 
assassinations; and this has been done in almost every Irish 
city. A manifesto, signed by Mr. Parnell, Mr. Dillon, and 
Mr. Davitt, has been placarded in Dublin, and all over 
Treland, addressed to the Irish people. It expresses, in 
the strongest possible language, their grief and horror 
at the murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke as 
a hideous stain upon the character of their country, and as the 
greatest calamity that could befall their cause, just when ‘‘it 
had been determined at the last hour that a policy of con- 
ciliation should supplement that of terrorism and national 
distrust. We earnestly hope,’’ say the Land League chiefs, 
‘‘that the attitude and action of the whole Irish people will 
assure the world: that an assassinution such as that which 
has startled us almost to the abandonment of hope for 
our country’s cause is deeply and religiously abhorrent 
to their every fecling and instinct. We appeal to you 
to show, by ‘every manner of expression possible, that 
amidst the universal feeling of horror which this assassin- 
ation has excited, no people feel so intense a detestation 
of its atrocity, or so deep a sympathy for those whose 
hearts must be seared by it, as the nation upon whose 
prospects and reviving hopes it may entail consequences more 
ruinous than have yet fallen to the lot of unhappy Ireland 
during the present generation.’”” These sentiments are 
repeated, with some additional rémarks, in the statements 
which the Land League Members of Parliament have made to 
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the reporters of the Press Association; and Michael Davitt 
says, ‘‘I deeply grieve to think that just at the time 
when the Government had run a risk in introducing a 
new policy, when everything appeared to be bright and 
hopeful, when the expectations seemed to be universal 
that all outrage would cease in Ireland in response to 
the changed attitude of the Government, this terrible event 
should occur, and dash our hopes to the ground. After what 
has now occurred, I wish to God I had never left Portland. 
Where was the motive for the crime? Its commission is not 
only the most fatai blow which has ever been struck at the 
Land League, but one of the most disastrous blows that have 
been sustained during the last century by the national cause 
in Ireland.”’ 

An inquest on the bodies of the two murdered gentlemen 
was opened by the Coroner for the City of Dublin, Dr. N. 
Whyte, at Steevens’s Hospital, on Sunday morning, and was 
adjourned to Monday, when the Attorney-General for Ireland, 
Mr. W. M. Johnson, M.P. for Mallow, was present on behalf 
of the Crown. The witnesses examined were Mr. Steel, 
superintendent of messengers at Dublin Castle, who last saw 
Lord IF. Cavendish and Mr. Burke there before they went out ; 
the car-driver, Nicholas Brabazon, who drove Mr. Burke as 
far as the Viceregal Lodge; Mr. P. W. Maguire and Mr. T. 
Foley, the young men who were riding on tricycles ; and the 
boy, Samuel Jacob, who also. saw the men struggling with 
each other. Lieutenant Greatorex also gave evidence. — Dr. 
Myles, of Steevens’s Hospital, and Mr. Porter, surgeon to the 
Queen in Ireland, described the state of the corpses, having 





made a post-mortem examination, assisted by other surgeons 
and physicians. On the body of Mr. Burke they discovered 
several wounds. ‘There was a dcep and long wound on the 


front and side of his neck, and another on his left breast. 
There was a punctured wound over the second rib on the 
left side, and another on the breast bone, and there wese also 
wounds on the left hand. They found a deep wound in the 
back of the interior angle of the shoulder-blade, and another 
at the side and back of the neck, penetrating to the spine. On 
opening the chest they found that the wound in the front of 
the neck, though deep, did not sever any large vessels. The 
wound over the second rib injured the apex of the left lung. 
The surgeons found what they believed was the fatal wound, 
that over the left shoulder-blade, which had penetrated the 
pericardium and entered the heart. Death from syncope 
must have followed almost immediately upon its infliction. It 
is believed that the deceased was attacked simultaneously in 
front and rear. ‘The wounds on the hand point to the fact that 
Mr. Burke tried to defend himself against his assailants. The 
wounds were probably produced by adagger orlongsharp knives. 
The surgeons next examined the wounds of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, whose clothing was cut in several places. There was 
a deep transverse cut on the middle of his lett forearm, passing 
through the muscles “and penetrating one of the bones; a 
slight portion of the bone was sliced off as though a very sharp 
and highly tempered weapon had been employed. They found 
a deep wound in the left arm-pit, and an abrasion on the 
right cheek. There was a wound on the right side of the root 
ot the neck, just above the collar-bone, and another over the 
cartilage of the second rib on the right side. On the back 
there was a deep angular wound over the right shoulder, 
penetrating to the bone. ‘The backbone was injured. There 
was a further wound over the back of the neck, injuring the 
sixth or vital vertebra. It was found on opening the body 
that the wound in the shoulder was the fatal wound, and that 
it had severed two large arteries. ‘The instrument with which 
the wounds were inflicted would probably be an instrument 
with a double edge. It must have been a very long instru- 
ment and strcng in the middle, and probably from nine to 
twelve inches long. A bowie knife or a sword bayonet might 
have caused the wounds. 

The Coroner’s Jury, on Monday, returned a verdict that 
Lord Frederick Charles Cavendish and Mr. Thomas Henry 
Burke were wilfully murdered by persons unknown. ‘The Jury 
also expressed their abhorrence of the crime which had dis- 
graced the country, and their sympathy with the families of 
the deceased; and approved of the movement to start a 
public subscription for a reward for the discovery of the guilty 
parties. 

The removal of the dead bodies from Steevens’s Hospital 
is the subject of one of our Illustrations. They were placed 
in temporary coffins and borne to the front of the hospital, 
where two covered biers were drawn up. In these the 
coffins were placed, and, followed by an _ escort of 
mounted police, the sad procession moved at a rapid 
pace towards the Chief Secretary’s Lodge. The route taken 
was not the usual direction through the Park, which was 
thronged with people anxious to see the spot where the 
murder took place, but by a road outside the Park wall, 
through the Island Bridge Gate, and thence by the Phoenix 
statue. At several points along the way small knots of spec- 
tators had gathered, but -not a single head was uncovered as 
the cortége passed. Doubtless this was owing to the deep awe 
which must have fallen upon everyone; but no one accustomed 
to the demeanour of an Irish crowd in presence of the dead 
could fail to be struck by the circumstance. Half a dozen 
police were in charge of the gate, and along the boundary 
separating the Chief Secretary’s grounds from the rest of the 
park some men of the D Division were stationed at intervals. 
‘Lhe Lodge had a gloomy and deserted appearance, the blinds 
being closely drawn, and the few servitors in the household 
moving about with noiseless footsteps and saddened faces. 
Almost at the moment that the bodies were carried inside, a 
heavy thunderstorm burst with sudden fury overhead, and for 
nearly half an hour the warring elements were in keeping 
with the terror that possessed the minds of men upon whom a 
full appreciation of the horror of the situation had fallen. ‘The 
remains were laid in one of the drawing-rooms, the windows 
of which look out upon the Dublin mountains. 

On Monday evening, between five and six o’clock, the body 
of Lord Frederick Cavendish was removed from the Vice- 
regal Lodge, Dublin, to the North Wall Wharf, on a gun- 
carriage, and put on board the steam-boat for England. 
‘The body was inclosed in a leaden coffin, the outer mahogany 
shell being panelled with rich black silk velvet. The breast- 
plate bore the following inscription.—‘‘ Lord Frederick 
Charles Cavendish, second son of the Duke of Devonshire ; 
born Nov. 30, 1836; died May 6, 1882.’’ A detachment 
of dragoons formed an escort, and all along the route 
to the boat the sad procession was received with marks 
of the utmost sympathy by the immense crowds that 
had gathered to pay a mark of respect to the deceased. 
‘he coflin was placed in a box on the deck, and was covered 
with the Union Jack. ‘The steamer started almost imme- 
diately, and the saddened assemblage slowly dispersed. The 
funeral of Lord F. Cavendish took place on Thursday after- 
noon in Edensor Churchyard, which 1s about a mile from 
Chatsworth House, in what is known as the Duke’s burial- 
ground. A speci:l train from London conveyed several of her 
Majesty's Ministers, and other members of both Houses of 
lala isnt, to Chatswo.th to attend the funeral. The House 
of Commons did not sit until nine o’clock in the evening, in 
ordor Ua.t they mizht have time to return to London. 





The funeral of Mr. Thomas Burke took place on Tuesday, 
in the Glasnevin Cemetery, Dublin, and was attended by a 
representative of the Lord Lieutenant, the Judges, barristers, 
merchants, and others, the shops being closed along the route 
of the procession. ‘The members of the Dublin Corn Ex- 
change, the Chamber of Commerce, the Council of the Home- 
Rule League, and other public bodies and organisations in 
Dublin, and throughout Ireland, met and passed resolutions 
denouncing the assassinations, and expressing sympathy with 
the bereaved friends. 

The Government have offered a reward of £10,000 for the 
apprehension of the murderers. A sum of £2000 has been 
subscribed in Cork for the same object, and the Corporations 
of Dublin, Cork, and other cities have voted money to that 
purpose. Numerous arrests have been made in Ireland, but 
in nearly every case the persons detained have been liberated 
after giving satisfactory accounts of themselves to the police. 
There was a parade of all the cars bearing the description given 
of that on which the assassins were seen to drive away; but 
the witnesses could not identify the car required. The Littey was 
dragged, in the hope of finding the weapons or other articles 
thrown away by the assassins in escaping. Still, the clues in 
the hands of the police are being followed up. Additional evi- 
dence, too, is continually cropping up. Two brass-fitters, named 
Magle and Fry, in the employment of the Southern Railway 
at Inchicore, have informed the police that they passed the 
scene of the assassination on bicycles just as the murder was 
being committed. ‘They saw two men attack the Chief Secre- 
tary and Under-Secretary. There were two other men near. 
Lord Frederick Cavendish was out on the roadway at the time, 
moving away from his assailant, who made a plunge with what 
appeared to be a butcher’s knife at him. His arm was raised, 
and his Lordship fell on the road, almost striking the bicycle 
of one of them. Both heard Lord I’. Cavendish before falling 
exclaim to his assailant, ‘‘ Ah! you villain !’’ The other men 
at this time were attacking Mr. Burke. Magle and Fry, on 
their bicycles, got away as fast as they could, as one of the 
murderers advanced towards them with a bloody knife. One 
of these witnesses fainted when he got down some distance. 
They noticed the car at the side of the road adjacent to where 
the murders were perpetrated. The driver had his back to the 
murderers. ‘Two gardeners state that, as they were coming 
into Dublin on Saturday evening, they noticed a hackney car 
on the road near the Phoenix, the driver alone being on it, but 
there were tour men lounging under the trees. When the 
gardeners reached the Gough Statue, they met the Chief 
Secretary and Under-Secretary walking up. 

‘The police are convinced that the car with the men left the 
city tor the Phoenix Park about five on Saturday evening. It 
passed along by the side of the park, which it entered by the 
Island Bridge gate, and then, crossing the sward between the 
Civil Service and Garrison cricket grounds, reached the main 
road. ‘The murderers then drove up to near the Phoenix 
Monument, and awaited their victims. ‘They got off the car, 
which remained on the roadway, and concealed themselves 
under a clump of trees till they saw Lord F. Cavendish 
and Mr. Burke approach. ‘hen they suddenly made a 
rush upon them. Afterwards they drove away, through 
the village of Chapelizod, at such a furious pace that a 
carman who was washing his car there was nearly knocked 
down by the vehicle. He remonstrated with the occupants, 
who were quite close to him. He has given a very minute 
description of the men, of the car, and of the horse. Ie states 
that he would have no difficulty in identifying any of them. 
The car crossed the Chapelizod Bridge, and turned back 
towards Inchicore, where it came into collision with a bread 
card, the driver of which has also given the police information 
that is considered to be most important. Vrom Inchicore 
the car drove back by a much-frequented thoroughtare into 
the city. Attention is therefore being directed to the districts 
of Dublin where such men would be imost likely to find a 
hiding-place. <A party of seamen of the Lelleisle, man-of- 
war, with appliances for dragging rivers, arrived at Dublin on 
Monday for the purpose of dragging the Liffey at Chapelizod 
and along the strawberry-beds in the hope of finding in it the 
weapons used by the murderers. ‘They may have got away to 
America. Detective arrangements are being made to watch 
all incoming steamers at New York since Saturday last for 
persons answering the official description of the criminals, 
und a reward has been offered by the British Consul-General 
for any information about them. ‘The Irishmen of Boston 
have subscribed £1000 to be paid for their apprehension. 

The speeches and resolutions in the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment on Monday are noticed in another column of this paper. 
The Prime Minister has sent out the following notification :— 
‘*Mr. Gladstone has received a flood of telegrams and com- 
munications from every part of the three kingdoms, ex- 
pressive of the universal horror and indignation which are 
felt at the atrocious crime of Saturday evening last. Among 
these it is just to say that none are more remarkable for 
fervour and evident sincerity than the very large number 
which proceeds from all parts of Ireland. As _ separate 
acknowledgment of each of them has become impossible, 
he at once takes the liberty of requesting an early insertion 
of this paragraph, or its substance, in the public journals, 
that he may thus express, in the first instance, his sense of 
the genuine feeling and just aim of these communications ; 
and, in the next, his personal thanks for the abundant 
assurances of sympathy with himself and his family which 
they contain.—10, Downing-street, May 9, 1882.” 

The vacant offices in the Irish Government have been filled 
up by the appointment of Mr. G. O. ‘Trevelyan, M.P., to be 
Chiet Secretary; and Mr. Rh. G. C. Hamilton to be Permanent 
Under-Secretary for Ireland. 

Our Obituary this week contains brief memoirs of Lord 
Frederick Cavenfish and Mr. ‘I’. H. Burke, whose portraits 
we have engraved for present publication; that of the former 
being copied from a photograph by the London Stereoscopic 
Company, and the latter from one by Mr. Chancellor, of Lower 
Sackville-street, Dublin. 








THE LATE BISHOP OF SYDNEY. 


The Most Rev. Frederic Barker, Bishop of Sydney, and 
Metropolitan of Australia, whose death took place on the 6th 
ult., was born in 1808, at Baslow, in Derbyshire, where his 
father was Vicar for a period of thirty years. At an early age 
he was sent to Grantham School, and from there went to 
Jesus College, Cambridge, where he graduated. In 1829 he 
took his B.A., and was ordained in 1831. His first work was 
in the village of Upton, Cheshire, where he remained for three 
years, and afterwards speut one year on the Irish Mission. 
He next took charge of the parish of St. Mary, Edge-hill, 
Liverpool, where for nineteen years he performed important 
work with much zealand ability. When the bishopricof Sydney, 
Australia, became vacant, he was nominated to the see and was 
consecrated on ‘Nov. 30, 1854, at Lambeth. The work in the 
Southern Hemisphere was of a heavy and arduous character. 
His diocese was about a thousand miles in extent, and the 
organisation was somewhat inefticient. One of his greatest 
works was the formation of a general synod capable o1 exercising 


authority to a limited extent over the whole Church in Australia 
and Tasmania. It consists of clerical and lay representatives 
of the several local diocesan synods. ‘The formation of the 
general synod may be regarded as having perfected the con- 
stitution of the Church in that part of the world. The first 
meeting was a memorable one, and took place on Dec. 5, 1566. 
In the first seven years of his work in Australia he consecrated 
eighty-eight churches and school-churches; and then followed 
the raising of a sum of £44,000 for a church fund; the estab- 
lishment of a theological college in Liverpool, N.S.W., where 
in one year ten students were ordained; and the establish- 
ment of a clergy-daughters’ school in Sydney, built at & cost 
of £3500, in which large numbers of clergymen’s children 
are highly educated at a small charge; and, lastly, the erection 
of a magnificent metropolitan cathedral, St. Andrew’s, also in 
Sydney, which was opened in 1868. After twenty-seven 
years’ presidency over the Australian churches, Bishop 
Barker had been advised in consequence of a puralytic 
seizure to return to Europe, and after a few weeks’ illness he 
passed peacefully away, on April 6, at San Remo, in Italy. Mis 
body was brought to England, and he was buried in the 
churchyard of his native village at Baslow, near Chatsworth, 
Derbyshire, on April 18. Dishop Perry, a former colleague, 
and a number of other clergymen conducted the mournful 
service. Bishop Barker was twice married, first, to Sophia 
Jane, daughter of the late John Harden, Esq., of Ficld House, 
Lancashire, who died in Sydney in 1876 ; and secondly, in 
1878, to Mary, daughter of Mr. Edward Woods, engineer, of 
London. 








PARISIAN SAYINGS AND DOINGS, 
(From our Own Correspondent.) 
Paris, ‘Tuesday, May 9. 

The assassination of Lord Cavendish and of Mr. Burke has 
naturally formed the leading .topic of serious conversation here 
during the past two days. The Conservative and the Republican 
journals are unanimous in condemning and regretting the act. 
‘The Radical press sides with the assassins. The Citoyen says, 
Bravo! The Jutransigeant comprises in the same admiration 
the assassins of Phoonix Park and the Russian Nihilists. In 
both cases, it says, the victims employ the knife, the revolver, 
or the bombshell, because their oppressors have really left 
them no other means of discussion. 

There was a singularly brilliant attendance in the tribuncs 
of the Chamber of Deputies yesterday. ‘he ladies were 
attracted in force by the discussion of the bill for the 
re-establishment of divorce. ‘The debate was very ordinary. 
‘The bill, however, was voted, on the first reading, by 334 votes 
against 124, M.de Marcére, who pleaded in favour of the 
bill, quoted a remark of M. Augier, who said to him one day : 
* You are right in demanding divorce ; it is necessary for the 
re-establishinent of order in families; but you will deal a 
terrible blow to the dramatic authors.’? Hitherto the principal 
subject of modern French plays, and of novels too, has been 
adultery and its consequences in the conjugal and family 
relations. But the moment divorce exists adultery will cease 
to be interesting, and not a few of the plays of Dumas and 
Sardou, and of the novels of Belot, Malot, Zola, and the rest 
will take their place in the dust of oblivion along with the 
once-famous lucubrations of Madeleine de Scudéry. But the 
dramatic authors have still a gleam of hope: the bill will 
undoubtedly be voted by the Chamber on the second reading ; 
the vote of the Senate is not so sure. 

General Tiirr is trying to gain celebrity as the promoter of 
the Isthmus of Corinth Canal. M. de Lesseps, in order not 
to be lett in the shade, is beginning to talk about the creation 
of an inland sea in Africa, the idea of which is due to Captain 
Rouduire, of the staff. Captain Roudaire has been studying 
the question since 1875, and, thanks to the influence of M. de 
Lesseps, he has had the support of the French Government 
and the approbation of the Academy of Sciences. The plans 
elaborated by Captain Roudaire consist of a canal of 200 kilo- 





‘metres, from Gabes in Tunis to the Chott Khassa on the frontier 


of the Regency and of Algeria. Then from the Chott Khassa 
to the Chott Melzir, in the province of Constantine, a second 
canal of 40 kilometres would be dug. ‘The sea would thus run 
more than 320 kilometres, some 200 miles, inland, forming ia 
the Chott Khassa a basin three times as big as the Lake of 
Geneva,.and in the Chott Melzir a basin fourteen times as big 
as the Lake of Geneva. To cut these cunals, M. de Lesseps 
estimates that six years work and 75 millions of francs would 
be suflicient. Besides the commercial advantages, the creation 
of this inland sea would have the strategic advantage of pre- 
serving Algeria from invasions from the East. 

At a meeting of the ‘‘ Société Libre des Artistes Frangais ”’ 
yesterday, a member called attention to the growing invasion 
of the Salon by foreigners. I have, indeed, counted in the 
department of oil-puinting alone at the present Salon some 
thirty English exhibitors and no less than seventy Americans. 
Nevertheless, if the Society determines to exclude the 
toreigners, it will deprive the Salon of a powerful element of 
interest. ‘This year the Anglo-American contingent has pro- 
vided about one half of the really striking pictures of the 
exhibition. 

The French play at London has become an affair of such 
importance that the Parisian theatres have to change their 
programmes perforce because their ‘‘ stars’? desert them. ‘he 
company that M. Mayer has formed this year is exceptionally 
brilliant. Indeed, no French theatre could unite at the same 
time so much talent. ‘The ‘‘stars’’ are Mesdames Sarah 
Bernhardt (Damuala), Reichemberg, Barretta, Bartet, Tholer; 
MM. Coquelin, Mounet-Sully, Febvre, Worms, ‘lhiron, 
Coquelin cadet, ‘Talbot, Mesdames Céline Chaumont and 
Fromentin, M. Daubray, of the Palais-Royul, and Dieudonné. 
‘The secondary roles will be filled by MM. Martel, Boucher, 
Garraud, Sylvain, Prudhon, Roger, aud Mesdames Amel, 
Fayole, Martin, Fremaux, all of the Comédie-I’rangaise, 
together with twenty-six other ladies and gentlemen, chosen 
from the companies of the Odéon, Gymnase, Vaudeville, and 
Palais-Royal ‘Theatres. The novelties of this ninth season at 
the Gaiety include Erckmann-Chatrian’s new play, ‘ Les 
Rantzau,’’ and the famous ‘‘ Divorcgons!’’, soon destined to 
lose its piquancy if M. Naquet’s bill is nade law. Jit as 





Under the auspices of Sir John Cowell, Master of the Royal 
Household, some experiments with various systems of electric 
lighting have been made at Windsor Castle. 

A meeting of managers of Board Schools in London was 
held last Saturday, in the Lecture-Room of the Society of Arts, 
to consider the present relations between the managers and 
the School Board. Sir E. H. Currie occupied the chair, and 
about 150 managers were preserft. The Kev. Canon Money 
moved a resolution affirming the necessity for a revision of the 
present relations between tlie managers und the board, and a 
long discussion ensued, in which most of the speakers com- 
plained that they were intrusted with practically no power 
whatever. The resolution was carried, 1s was also another 
appointing a committee to draw up a memorial to be submitted 
tu uv future mecting. 
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THE LATE LORD FREDERICK CAVENDISH, M.P., CHIEF SECRETARY FOR IRELAND, 
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RESIDENCE OF THE CHIEF SECRETARY IN PH@NIX PARK, DUBLIN. 
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THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO EPPING FOREST: HER MAJESTY RECEIVING THE ADDRESS OF THE CORPORATION.—SEE NEXT PAGE. 
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A pr ion was then formed, which left Chingford station 
amid the booming of a Royal salute, the playing of the 
National Anthem by the bands of the Royal Artillery and 
the 3rd Middlesex Artillery, an e cheering of the people. 
Opposite the Royal Fores otel, the balconies of which were 
filled with spectators, the sce W ( timated, and flags 
and banners streamed and hats and handkerchiefs waved on 
every side. At the junction of the roads a little farther on 
were stationed the children of the Woodford Schools, of Mrs. 
Giladstone’s Home, the Merchant Seamen’s Orphan Asylum, 
the Loughton Schools, the Buckhurst and Chigwell Schools, 
and the Princess Louise’s Home. All along the route to High 
Leech her Majesty’s reception was of a highly enthusiastic 
character. 

‘he procession was headed by the mounted police, the 
members of the Epping Forest Sub-Reception Committee, the 
chairman of the Kpping Fcrest Committee, the verderers of 
i:pping Forest, the Under-Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, 
the officers of the Corporation of London, the Sheriffs of 
London and Middlesex, the Aldermen of the City of London 
(on the committee), the Lady Mayoress, and the High Sheriff 
of Essex. Guards of honour of the Ist Battalion Warwickshire 
lhiegiment and of the Essex Artillery Volunteers were stationed 
at Chingford Station. A salute was fired in the neighbour- 
hood of Hawk’s Wood on her Majesty’s arrival. ‘The Queen, 
accompanied by Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne), 
Vrincess Beatrice, and the Duchess of Connaught, occupied 
the firstcarriage. In the second carriage were the Dowager 
Duchess of Athole (Lady-in-Waiting to the Queen), Lady 
Adela Larking (in attendance on the Duchess of Connaught), 
Lady Eleanor Heneage (Lady -in-Waiting upon Princess 
Louise), and Lord Sandhurst (Lord-in-Waiting). The Duke 
of Connaught and Strathearn, K.G., Ranger of Epping 
Forest, rode by the side of her Majesty’s carriage. ‘The 
Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, General the Right Hon. Sir H. 
lonsonby, Lieutenant-General H. Lynedoch Gardiner, Sir 
Maurice FitzGerald (Knight of Kerry), and Major-General the 
lion. Sir H. Clifford followed her Majesty’s carriage on 
horseback. An escort, under the command of Captain Lord 
Arthur Somerset and Lieutenant Selwyn (loyal Horse Guards), 
was in attendance. 

On her Majesty’s arrival at High Beech the Royal Standard 
was hoisted, and her Majesty was received by a Guard of 
Honour of the Essex Artillery Volunteers, and a salute was 
fired by a battery of the Hon. Artillery Company. ‘The H 
Company of the Ist Herts Volunteers was stationed on the 
route. ‘The London Rifle Brigade, the 3rd Essex Ritle Volun- 
teers, and the Leyton Volunteer Fire Brigade lined the route 
of the procession. Miss Victoria Buxton had the honour of 
presenting a bouguet to her Majesty. An address from 
the Corporation of London was read by the Recorder, 
welcoming her to the forest, and testifying to the deep interest 
which the Sovereign had taken in the movement which resulted 
in that day’s ceremonial. Her Majesty, in reply, said :—‘‘ I 
thank you sincerely for your loyal and dutiful address, and it 
gives me the greatest satisfaction to dedicate this beautiful 
torest for the enjoyment of my people. I thank you for your 
continued sclicitude for my welfare.’’? The Lord Mayor then, 
in her Majesty’s name, ‘‘declared this beautiful forest open 
and dedicated to the delectation of the public for all time,’’ 
“an announcement which was received with loud cheering, the 
bands playing the National Anthem, and the Artillery firing a 
loyal salute. 

The Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, Mr. Deputy Hora, 
the mover, and Mr. Wheeler, the seconder of the address, 
were then presented to the Queen by the Lord Mayor. ‘I'he 
Lord Lieutenant of Essex, the High Sheriff of Essex, Mr. 
John Thomas Bedford, and Sir ‘thomas Nelson (the City 
Solicitor) were also presented to her Majesty. The Queen 
then went to a part of the forest, where a tine specimen of the 
scarlet oak (Quercus coccinea) was planted in her Majesty’s 
name, under the direction of Messrs. William Paul and 
fon, of Waltham Cross. Before the Royal procession returned 
to Chingford, the Lady Mayoress had the honour of presenting 
to the Queen a volume of photographs of the most interesting 
scenery of the forest. Lord Carlingford, Lord Lieutenant of 
Essex, received the Queen at the station. ‘The Earl and 
Countess Granville, Sir William Harcourt, Home Secretary, 
Sir Kichard Cross, and other persons of note were among 
the company. Her Majesty left Chingford at half-past 
five, and arrived at Windsor shortly betore seven o’clock, 
amid the sume tokens of loyal affection as on the outward 
journey. For thousands of people who remained in the forest 
there was provided at dusk a grand display of fireworks by 
Messrs. C. T. Brock and Co., at the rear of the Royal Forest 
Hotel, the grounds of which were also illuminated. 








Mr. Richard Wallis, formerly a commission broker, of 
Tower-street, who died recently at Hackney-wick, at the 
advanced age of ninety years, has bequeathed £1000 to the 
Victoria Park (Congregational) Tabernucle. 
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‘ecent repetition, until now, having been at Berlin last 
Like Wagner’s other st ige works, the books were written 
elf, and present even more partiality for romantic and 
vagant incidents, and tragic passion of an extreme kind. 
itment of the German medieval legend he has shown 

il feeling for dramatic effect, with some touches of 

sentiment; together with many instances of 
exaggeration, anda general tendency towards horrors 
jue and monstrous kind, such us are scarce ly fitted 
epresentation, and are altogether unsuitable for 
liustration. 

leading dramatic features of the work have before 

tailed, and m ly now, therefore, be more slightly 
1 in their entirety, as we have to refer to all four per- 
sin this notic The pilot of the whole is based on 
ancient German legend of the treasure of gold, guarded 
he Rhine daughters in the depths of the river, and the 
onsequences attending its abstraction by the Nibelung 
Alberich, and the subseq uc nt contests for its possession 
rods of the Walhalla and giants and dwarfs on the 
The treasure $ unlimited power to its 
must be one who has foresworn love. ‘This condition is 
fulfilled by Alberich the Nibelung, who forms a ring out of 
the abstracted gold. Wotan, chief of the Walhalla, coveting 
the treasure, descends to the Nibelung, and by stratagem 
obtains it. A curse has been attached to the ring, the result 
of which is that the giants—who have carried off the goddess 
Ireia, and claim the ring and gold as ransom for her 
returm—are victims of the curse, their quarrel ending in the 
death of one of them. ‘Das Rheingold’’ closes with the 
lamentation of the Rhine maidens at the loss of the treasure. 
The performance was excellent in every respect, Madame 
Hedwig Reicher-Kindermann as Fricka, Herr Vogl as Loge, 
Herr Schelper as Alberich, Herr Schlosser as Mime, par- 
ticularly distinguished themselves by their fine acting and 
excellent declamation, the cast having been efficiently com- 
pleted by Frauleinen Schreiber, Riegler, Krauss, Klafsky, and 
Schulze, and Herren Scaria, Wiegand, DBiirgin, Lilers, and 
Biberti. 

In Die Walkiire we are introduced to the nine maidens 
(Walkyries) who have to convey the noblest warriors slain in 
battle to the castle of the Walhalla. ‘he giant Fafner is in 
possession of the ring (guarding it in the shape of a gigantic 
worm), the recovery of which is sought by Wotan. He hasa 
son, Siegmund, and a daughter, Sieglinde (mortals), for the 
former vf whom the wondrous sword ‘*Nothung’’ is 
destined. These young people, who have long been separated, 
suddenly meet, in the cottage of Sieglinde’s husband, Hunding. 
Siegmund and Sieglinde fly together, the former being destined 
to fall by the hand of the aggrieved Hunding. Brtinnhilde, 
the principal Walkyrie, protects Siegmund in his fight with 
Hunding ; but the interposition of Wotan’s spear shivers the 
sword ** Nothung”’ of Siegmund, who fails mortally wounded 
by Hunding, he being killed by Wotan, and Briinnhilde riding 
off with the lady. Wotan condemns the Walkyrie to sleep on 
the rock, until] awoke by aman who shall claim her as wife, it 
being certain that no coward can do so, as she is to be sur- 
rounded by a circle of fire. Here again the acting and 
declamation were of more interest than the music, as music— 
a specialty having been the admirable performance of Herr 
Albert Niemann as Siegmund. Excellent also were those of 
Frauen Sachse-Hofmeister, Vogl, and Reicher-Kindermann 
as Sieglinde, Briinnhilde, and Fricka, and Herr Scaria as 
Wotan; the cast having been completed by Herr Wiegand as 
Hunding, and efficient representatives of the eight Walkyries. 

The next division of the ‘Trilogy, ‘‘ Siegfried,’’ deals with 
the adventures of that hero, the son of Sieglinde, who is now 
dead. Mime, Alberich’s brother, and forger of the tarn- 
helm of invisibility, brings up the boy Siegfried to be the 
winner of the Rhine treasure for the use of the former, who, 
with the mended sword, ‘‘ Nothung,’’ seeks an encounter with 
the worm (the transformed Fafner) and slays him; a quarrel 
respecting the booty leading to the death of Mime at the hands 
of Siegfried. ‘The hero, learning the destiny of Briinnhilde, 
seeks her rescue, and plunges through the flames. Siegfried 
contemplates the beauty of the ci-devant Walkyrie with 
rapture, and mutual love ensues. Here also fine acting and 
declamation gave full effect to the various situations; the 
performances of Frau Vogl as Briinnhilde and Herr Vogl as 
Siegfried having been specially excellent. Very good also was 
Herr Scaria in the long declamations of the Wanderer 
(Wotan), and Fraulein Schreiber in the music of the Wood- 
bird ; the other principal characters having also been well 
represented by Frau Riegler (Erda) and Herren Schlosser and 
Schelper (Mime and Alberich). 

The closing division of the work, ‘‘ Gétterdammerung’”’ 
(** Twilight of the Gods ’’), opens with Briinnhilde on the rock ; 
the three Norns (or Fates) discoursing of the events which are 
leading to the downfall of the gods. Siegfried bestows on 
Briinnhilde the fated ring, the cause of so many dire events. 
We are next taken to the Gibichung’s Hall on the Rhine, with 
the King, his sister Gutrune, and Hagen (his half-brother) 
seated at table. The last-named personage has been trained 
by Alberich to recover possession of the ring; in order to 
which, he endeavours to promote in Gunther a passion for 
Briinnhilde, and in Gutrune for Siegfried, unknowing of the 
latter’s relations with Briinnhilde. ‘To ensure this result, a 
charmed draught is administered to Siegfried by Gutrune, 
with whom he immediately falls in love. A change takes place 
tothe rocky abode of Briinnhilde, who is solicited by Waltraute 
(one of the Walkyries) to restore the ring to the Rhine 
daughters, and thus prevent the evil consequences to 
which it is destined to lead. Briinnhilde refuses to part 
with the gift of Siegfried, who arrives in the semblance 
of Gunther (by aid of the tarn-helm). He takes the ring from 
her forcibly, and leads her to the King. She recognises the 
ring on the hand of Siegfried, who has resumed his own shape, 
and her love turns to bitter vengeance; and she accordingly 
denounces him. Mutual distrust and consternation ensue, 
and the hero is doomed to death, Briinnhilde having com- 
municated to Hagen the secret of the only spot where Siegfried 
is accessible to sword or spear thrust—the bridal procession of 
Siegfried and Gutrune closing the scene. ‘his is followed by 
a recurrence to the shore of the river, and the gambols of the 
Rhine daughters, Siegfried entering and being solicited by 
them to give back the ring, which he for some time refuses, 
but is on the point of yielding when they denounce a curse on 
him. ‘The Royal hunting party enters, and Siegfried narrates 
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love for Briinnhilde ‘The 
Hall. Gutrune bewails the 
Hagen attempts to take posst 
\ opposed by Gunther, who is slain in 
t, the hand of the corpse of Siegfried having 
n miraculously waived in menace. Briinnhilde takes 
ring from Siegfried’s finger, directs the preparation of 
funeral pile for her lost lover, and resolves to sacrifice 
herself on it, thus also destroying the curse of the ill-omened 
i She plunges into the fire, the river rises 
proaches, bearing the Rhine daughters; Hagen endeavours to 
rescue the ring from the waters, but is dragged beneath them 
by two of the nymphs, the other holding up the recovered 
treasure. The sky is illuminated by the flames of the burning 
Walhalla; the gods are doomed: as are other conflicting 
activities, except that of love, which triumphs. The action 
and declamation of the performers were again powerful aids to 
the general effect; the Briinnhilde of Frau Vogl and the 
Siegtried of Herr Vogl having been prominent. The Gutrune 
of Fraulein Schreiber, the Waltraute of Frau Reicher-Kinder- 
mann, the Hagen of Herr Schelper, the Gunther of Herr 
Wiegand, and the Alberich of Herr Biberti, were all more or 
less important features in the cast, which included the same 
representatives of the three Rhine daughters as before, and 
Frauleinen Riegler, Milar, and Licbmann as the three Norns. 

The incidents above summarised are, as already said, 

generally extravagant, frequently grotesque, and unsuited for 
musical purposes, more especially for vocal associations; and 
it can scarcely be denied that, together with some dramatic 
effects (chiefly of the monstrous and horrible kind), Wagner’s 
opera books are not such as any of the great composers of the 
past would have chosen to work on. The occasional instances 
of poetical feeling are alternated with examples of colloquial 
commonplace and stilted affectation ; and his use of alliterative 
verse is carried to an excess that is sometimes the reverse of 
attractive. 
_ Insummarising the musical effects of the four evenings it 
is impossible not to recognise the presence of some powerful 
dramatic writing ; with the frequent prevalence of long and 
wearisome declamation, devoid of musical thought or form, 
and, in its way, as uninteresting as the conventionalism of old- 
fashioned Italian opera recitative. It cannot be disguised that 
if Wagner's principles of operatic composition were to super- 
sede all others, the art of vocalisation, the charm of cultivated 
solo singing, would be completely lost. ‘lo Wagner this would 
matter little or nothing, as his chief impressions are produccd 
by his orchestral effects. In the use of these combinations and 
varieties (of which he is certainly a thorough master) Wagner 
is greatly indebted to Berlioz, whose scores he has evidently 
studied with emulative care. 

The music of all four divisions presents so much general 
resemblance, in the prevalence of formless declamation, that 
there is little occasion for detailed criticism. Among the most 
effective portions were the orchestral prelude to ‘‘ Das Rhein- 
gold,”’ some of the music of the Rhine daughters, that cf the 
Nibelungen regions, and that of the Walhalla scene. In 
** Die Walkurie,’’ the celebrated ‘‘ Ride of the Valyries’’ was 
notable, as were Siegmund’s Song of the Sword, and passages 
in the love-duet for him and Sieglinde. In ‘‘Siegfried,’’ the 
sword-forging scene contains much that is characteristic, still 
more pleasing being the music for the woodbird and its asso- 
ciated passages. ‘Lhe final love-duet between Siegfried and 
Briinnhilde contains, amid much wearisome declamation, some 
passages of great dramatic power, and others of tender 
sentiment. It was finely sung by both artists. In ‘‘ Gétter- 
dammerung’’ the several scenes between Siegfried and 
Brinnhilde include much passionate writing, as does that of 
the catastrophe in the final act. The death of Siegfried and 
the solemn orchestral music following it were very impressive, 
as was the lament of Brinnhilde over the body of her lover, 
and her impassioned expressions of despair when resolving to 
sacrifice herself; the recurring music of the Rhine daughters, 
near the close of the act, giving an agreeable relief. Very 
little use of the chorus is, strange to say, made by Wagner ; 
and that little only in the last portion of the series. 

The performances were conducted by Herr Anton Seidl 
(of the Leipzig Theatre), whose previous direction of Wagner's 
works in Germany has earned the warm commendations of the 
composer. The representations of the cyclus of ‘‘ Nibelungen ”’ 
opera-dramas were announced to take place, for the second 
time, yesterday (Friday) evening, the following night, and on 
Monday and ‘Tuesday evenings. 

Considering the acrimonious discussion and dissension that 
have long prevailed as to the merit and value of Wagner's 
dramatic music, the performances now in course of repetition 
should meet with the success deserved by an enterprise that 
places it within the reach of an English public to decide for 
themselves a question that has long been a vexed one. At ull 
events, the composer will no longer be able to say that his 
music has been insufficiently appreciated here from having 
only been heard in Italian and English translations. The 
occasion is one of rare interest, and, however open to critical 
objections from a musical point of view, the works are re- 
markable productions; and their admirable representation 
should prove highly attractive even to those who object to the 
music, to which the composer has set his own text. If the 
dramatis persone are throughout treated almost entirely as 
actors and actresses rather than singers, all must admit that 
much of the orchestral colouring is highly picturesque and 
significant. 

Much aid is afforded to visitors, who require such help, by 
the issue of a ‘‘Guide through the Music of R. Wagner’s 
‘The Ring of the Nibelung,’’’ published by Messrs. Schulz- 
Curtius, the active agents for the performances at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. This little book—translated into English 
by E. von Wolzogen from the German of H. von Wolzogen— 
gives an outline of the framework of the four ‘‘opera-dramas,”’ 
and quotations in music-type of leading passages of thie 
music. Mr. J. P. Jackson’s ‘‘ Llustrated Handbook”’ to ‘* The 
Ring of the Nibelung’’ will also be found very valuable to 
intending visitors. It is based on letters written by the author 
descriptive of the original performances of the works at Bay- 
reuth, and contains an interesting account of the legend, 
analyses of the action of the dramas, and quotations in music- 
type of leading passages of the music. My. Jackson, it will 
be remembered, translated thé text of Wagner’s ‘ Flying 
Dutchman,” ‘“ Rienzi,’ ** Tannhauser,’’? and ‘‘ Lohengrin”’ 
for the performances in English by the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company. Another useful book is that published by Messrs. 
Schott, of Regent-street, in which the original German text 
is given on one side, and an English translation by H. and F. 
Corder on the other side. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
We can now only briefly record the proceedings at this 
lishment. On Thursday week, Malle. Stahl made a ver) 
cessful first appearance as Ammeris in ‘‘ Aida.’ the chia 
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of the heroine having, as heretofore, been finely rendered by 
Madame Fursch-Madi. Signor Frapolli as Radamés, and 
Signor Pandolfini as Amonasro were highly efficient, as were 
the representatives of subordinate parts. Signor Bevignani 
conducted, 

On Saturday ‘‘ Faust’? was given, with the fine perform- 
ance of Madame Albani as Margherita, and a cast otherwise 
also as before. M. Dupont conducted. 





The first of a new series of Richter concerts took place on 
Wednesday week,'when specially fine performances were given 
of Wagner’s ‘‘ Kaiser Marsch’? and overture to ‘* Tann- 
hauser,’’ Weber’s overture to ‘Der Freischiitz,’’? anc 

seethoven’s ‘‘Eroica’? symphony. Mr. E. D’Albert played 

Rubinstein’s fourth pianoforte concerto (in D minor) with 
great effect. Herr Richter was cordially greeted on his re- 
appearance at St. James’s Hall. ‘The second concert took 
place last Monday evening, when a new violin concerto, by the 
Russian composer ‘I'schaikowsky, was played by Gospodin 
Adolt Brodsky with great success. The work is a very cha- 
racteristic one, of which we shall have occasion to speak 
further. Herr Betz, of the Berlin Opera, sang with much 
effect ; and orchestral pieces were finely performed. 

M. Ganz’s second orchestral concert of the season took 
place on Saturday afternoon, when Miss A. B. Huntington 
made a very successful début as a vocalist; Herr Loewenberg 
played Beethoven’s Pianoforte Concerto in C minor, and 
accompanied solos with much effect, and well-known orchestral 
pieces were efficiently rendered. 

Madame Sophie Menter’s second Pianoforte Recital (and 
last of the season) took place at St. James’s Hall yesterday 
(Friday) week, when the lady played, with splendid execution, 
a varied selection of pianoforte solos. 

Mr. Charles Hallé’s Recitals are this year given—under the 
title of ‘‘ Chamber Music Concerts’’—at the Grosvenor 
Gallery. The first performance took place on Wednesday 
evening, When the programme included Dvorik’s pianotorte 
quartet and that by Schumann, solo pieces for piano, and one 
of Huandel’s violin sonatas. Mr. Hallé’s coadjutors were: 
Madame Norman-Néruda, Herr Strauss, and Herr F. Néruda. 
Seven more concerts are to be given on following Wednesday 
evenings. 

That excellent violinist Mr. Pollitzer gave his evening con- 
cert at Steinway Hall on Wednesday, with a sterling pro- 
gramme of vocal and instrumental music. 

Miss Philp’s concert—to take place next Friday evening at 
St. James’s Hall—promises to be of unusual interest, eminent 
vocalists and instrumentalists being engaged. 

Of the fifth concert of the Philharmonic Society we must 
speak next week. 








THE PLAYHOUSES. 


It has been my exceptional good fortune to spend, in the 
course of the week just expired, two very pleasant evenings at 
the play. I went on Monday to the Globe, to see the new and 
original pastoral drama, entitled ‘‘Far from the Madding 
Crowd,’’ by Messrs. Thomas Hardy and Comyns Carr; and on 
‘Luesday I proceeded to the St. James’s to witness the new and 
original play, in three acts, written by Mr. A. W. Pinero, and 
called ‘*'Lhe Squire.’’ To me these productions were literally 
**new and original; ’? for I explained last week how absence 
froin town prevented my witnessing the first representation of 
the play of Messrs. Hardy and Carr; and similar reasons pre- 
vented me from being present at the St. James’s at the tirst 
performance of ‘The Squire.”?. Mr. Hardy’s novel of ‘ Far 
trom the Madding Crowd,”’ in the Cornhill, 1 have never read ; 
and my ignorance of that doubtless admirable romance was, I 
tancy, shared by a gentleman in a box next to mine at the 
Globe on Monday, who, in a very audible tone, asked the lady 
by his side ‘‘ what the doose the Madding Crowd meant.”’ [ 
shall therefore, when noting the points of contact between 
some of the incidents in the two dramas, merely mention a 
Common Source from which they would appear to have been 
derived. 
At the Globe, I found in Act the First a knot of idle, 
querulous, bibulous yokels drinking and smoking about the 
premises of an antediluvian and thirsty old maltster instead of 
attending to the business of Miss Bathsheba Everdene, who 
is described as ‘‘a farmer,’’ but who, as she farms her own 
land, might be entitled to be called—there being no such word 
as ‘* yeowoman’’—a yeoman. The faithless chawbacons who 
sat up their employer’s substance when they should be getting 
in her hay or looking after her wheatricks are sternly rebuked 
by Gabriel Oak, who has been a farmer on his own account; 
but who, owing to the prevailing agricultural depression and 
the introduction of machinery, has been forced to give up his 
holding and seek a situation as bailiff on somebody else’s 
farm. Gabriel has been the early playmate of Bathsheba 
Everdene, and he is passionately in love with her; but that 
young lady has bestowed her heart upon a handsome profligate 
scamp called Frank ‘Troy, a sergeant of a regiment of 
dragoons quartered in the neighbourhood. To this dissipated 
non-commissioned officer the imprudent girl is, indeed, 
secretly married. His reputation for immorality is simply 
shocking; and he has basely seduced and abandoned poor 
little Fanny Robin, Bathsheba’s pet dairy-maid, who has a 
half-crazy ne’er-do-weel of a gipsy brother, Will Robin, who 
is destined to act the part of Nemesis in the story. Meanwhile 
Bathsheba’s wheatricks catch fire; but the conflagration is 
suppressed through the courage and presence of mind of 
Gabriel Oak, who, being brought in triumph—and in his shirt 
sleeves, and with blackened hands and face—into the presence 
of Bathsheba, is by her appointed bailiff of the farm. In the 
Second Act there are Christmas rejoicings in the Old Hall of 
the farm. Gabriel Oak, the bailitf, makes humble but per- 
sistent love to Bathsheba, who contumeliously rejects him, 
and, at the instigation of Sergeant Troy, summarily dismisses 
him from her service ; but Troy’s amours with Fanny Robin 
are brought to light, after the poor girl has drowned herself in 
despair. ‘l'axed with his infamous behaviour to the dead 
dairy-maid, the culpable light dragoon has nothing to say, 
and the virtuously indignant Gabriel Oak is about to take 
summary vengeance on the betrayer, when Bathsheba flings 
herself between them, and avows that Frank ‘l'roy is her 
husband. ‘This ends very effectively and dramatically the 
Second Act. In the Third we have the setting sun, and 
some haymaking festivities. Sergeant Troy has unaccountably 
disappeared, and is supposed to have been. drowned, as his 
clothes but not his body have been found on the seashore, 
where he went to bathe. ‘The rascal, however, is not dead. 
‘The deposition of his wearing apparel on the shore was only a 
ruse—not quite an original one, for it has more than once been 
resorted to by fraudulent bankrupts and absconding bank 
munagers anxious to elude the researches of the Criminal 
Investigation Department—and he has been lurking about for 
two whole years with the intent of turning up at the nick of 
time, to say with ‘Tartufe, in Moliére’s comedy, ‘‘ La Maison 
m’appartient,’’ and to claim the person and the broad acres 
of Bathsheba. ‘lhe nick of time occurs when that ill-treated 


young lady finds her old girlish love for the true-hearted 
Gabriel returning. Frank 'lroy comes back, with a shabby 
military cloak over his uniform, to assert his marital rights ; 
but the half-crazed gipsy, Will Robin, turns up also at the 
nick of time with a gun, and shoots the military miscreant 
dead. The selection of Will as the instrument of Troy’s 
punishment here below is very skilful; for we are entitled to 
assume that the gipsy will be hanged for the murder of the 
Sergeant; and as that Romany’s sister, Fanny, has already 
drowned herself, there will be nobody left to be sorry for Will. 
The plot of ‘‘ The Squire’? must by this time be familiar 

to thousands of playgoers—the St. James’s on Monday was 
crowded by a most fashionable audience: thus I am absolved 
trom minutely describing the characters and the incidents in 
Mr. Pinero’s play. It is sufficient for my purpose to note that 
Kate Verity, the heroine of ‘‘ The Squire,” is an orphaned girl 
who farms herown land; that she is secretly married to a certain 
Lieutenant ‘horndyke; that she has a bailiff, one Gilbert 
Hythe, whom she has known from childhood, and who 
passionately loves her ; that in a ‘situation ’’ identical to that 
-in ‘* Far from the Madding Crowd,’’ Kate Verity contesses 
that she is Thorndyke’s wife and mother of his unborn infant; 
and that she has a servant-maid who is unfortunate in the 
possession of a worthless gipsy brother. There is also a faint 
suggestion of a profligate non-commissioned oflicer, a 
sergeant in ‘Thorndyke’s regiment, by the name of Morris; 
but this military Don Juan (whois talked about in the play 
but is not seen) only jilts his sweetheart, Felicity Gunnion, 
and does not do her any harm. In both plays also there is a 
gang of garrulous, selfish, drunken hawbucks, full of uncouth 
waggeries, and jabbering an archaic argot, to listen to 
which might drive Mr. J. Orchard Halliwell or Prince 
Louis Lucien Bonaparte half mad. Certain characters, then, 
one matrimonial complication, and a single ‘‘situation’’ in 
ach play appear to be drawn from the Common Source I speak 

of ; but as plays—and they are both exceedingly clever plays— 
I tail to discern any similarity between ‘‘ Far trom the Madding 
Crowd” and ‘* The Squire.’’ It is the same scene, but the words 
at either theatre ure different. The delineation of the cha- 
racters, their motives, their dialogue, and the dénouemeut 
itself are totally dissimilar. It would really seem as though 
the same theme had been given out as a kind of competitive 
examination paper to two skilled writers, and that each had 
done his very best, from his own point of view, to fill up 


tiie very meagre outline furnished to him. To be sure, 
the outline worked upon by Messrs. Hardy and Comyns 


Carr was, patently, the undoubted literary property of the 
first-named gentleman; whereas Mr. Pinero’s idea of his 
‘* Squire’? may have been revealed to him in a dream: unless 
indeed it sprang fully armed, like Minerva from Jove’s head, 
out of a blackberry hedge in one of the pleasant Kentish lanes 
in which Mr. P. was taking his morning walk. ‘To this clever 
gentleman must also undeniably be given all the credit for the 
invention of the character of the Rev. Paul Dormer, the ‘‘ mad 
arson,’’ with so much method in his madness, so admirably 
played by Mr. Hare. At this advanced period of the career 
of this deservedly successful play it would be an act of super- 
erogation to enlarge on the exquisitely pathetic acting of Mrs. 
Kendal as Kate Verity, on the manly bearing of Mr. Kendal 
as Lieutenant Thorndyke, or on the vigour of low-life 
character-painting thrown by Mr. ‘Il. W. Robertson and 
Miss Ada Murray respectively into the parts of the gipsy 
lad Izod Haggerston, and his vengeful sister Christiana. 
The jabbering joskins appeared to me, at both theatres, simply 
intolerable. I cannot help expressing my thanks, however, to 
the author of ‘‘ ‘Lhe Squire’’ for his introduction of the cha- 
racter of a drunken reporter in the shape of ‘he Kepre- 
sentative of the Pugley Mercury. I have the highest admiration 
for the enterprise and energy of the provincial press; but I 
was not aware that 1t was the custom to dispatch represent- 
atives of country newspapers to chronicle the harvest homes of 
obscure farmers. Perhaps the inebriated reporter in ‘‘ ‘Lhe 
Squire’? was only some low strolling player of the Alfred 
Jingle type, who had passed himself off as a member of the 
press, in order to obtain a skinfull of cider; or, perhaps, the 
introduction of the caricature is to be regarded as merely ¢ 
gratuitous piece of impertinence of the part of Mr. Pinero. 

The principal characters in ‘Far from the Madding 
Crowd” were excellently well represented. Mrs. Bernard-Beere 
as Bathsheba Everdene has achieved a veritable triumph, and 
has made a distinct and important step in advance in her art. 
She looked simply charming, and as though she had walked 
straight out of one of the pastoral pictures of Morland or of 
Romney. ‘Taste, eloquence, passion, and the most tender 
sentiment marked her performance ; and from first to last she 
retained the firmest grasp on the sympathies of her audience. 
She was very ably seconded by Mr. Charles Kelly, who in the 
earnest straighttorward character of Gabriel Oak earns our 
respect as well asouradmiration. Now, Lieutenant ‘Vhorndyke, 
capitally as the part is played by Mr. Kendal, tails to win our 
esteem. He is not previselya scamp; but he is certainly ¢ 
*‘loose fish,’? and although he may have had reason to 
believe, when he married Kate Verity, that his first wife, the 
foreign singing-woman, was dead, it was his bounden duty 
as a gentleman and a man of honour to tell Kate that, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, he was a widower. 
Many nice girls object to widowers as husbands. ‘They know 
too much. But Gabriel Oak gives his first love to Lathsheba. 
Sergeant Troy, at the Globe, tinds a thoroughly efiicient repre- 
sentative in Mr. J. H. Barnes. He is emphatically the ‘* Bold 
Dragoon, with his Long Sword, Saddle, Bridle, O!’’ the 
handsome proiligate and utterly heartless trooper, whom the 
lyrist must have had in his mind’s eye when he wrote ‘‘The 
Girl I Left Behind Me.’”’ This kind of dragoon is said fo have 
flourished at the commencement of the present century, at 
which period the action of ‘‘ Far from the Madding Crowd”’ is 
supposed to take place. ‘The existing dragoon, it is almost 
needless to “observe, is a Pattern of Vrudery and a Model of 
Morality. 

The enjoyment which I derived from the performances of 
Monday and ‘luesday last is largely enhanced by the tirm per- 
suasion that what I have written will be acceptable neither to 
the authors of ‘‘ Far from the Madding Crowd”’ nor to the 
author of ‘‘ ‘he Squire.’’ Bless them all! G.A.S5S. 





The Iron and Steel Institute held their annual general 
meeting on Wednesday and two following days at the Institute 
of Civil Engineers, Westminster. ‘The Bessemer Medal for 
1882 has been presented to Mr. A. L. Holley, of New York. 

The election for an Alderman for the ward of Farringdon 
Without, in the room of Mr. Figgins, who has resigned, ter- 
minated on Tuesday in the return of Mr. Polydore de Keyser, 
who polled 902 votes; Mr. Herbert J. Waterlow polled 66z, 
and Mr. Marshall 86. 

The arrivals of live stock and fresh meat at Liverpool last 
week from the United States and Canada showed a slight 
increase of the former and a decrease of the latter, in com- 
parison with the figures of the preceding week; there being a 
total of 1481 cattle, 2718 sheep, 4010 quarters of beef, and 
1540 carcases of mutton. 





THE SILENT MEMBER. 

The shadow of the appalling crime in Phonix Park fell with 
particular gloom over Parliament. One of the victims had by 
natural geniality and courtesy to all classes of men he was 
thrown into contact with, by steadfast hard work in a post of 
peculiar responsibility, and by an unfailing bonhomie not too 
general in official circles, won an amount of respect and regard 
that can be measured by the tributes paid to his noble cha- 
racter and great qualities now his useful career has, alas ! been 
cruelly cut short by the hands of savage assassins in a land to 
the improvement of which he was about to zealously devote 
himself. If anything could console the relatives and friends 
of the late Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke in their 
most painful bereavement, it would be the national expression 
of sympathy with them called forth by the terrible murders, 
which Irishmen deplore as sincerely as Englishmen do. 

Nothing could have been in better taste than the spon- 
taneous tribute of respect paid by the House of Commons to 
the memory of Lord Frederick Cavendish on Monday. It was 
clear popular interest on this sad occasion was centred in the 
Lower House. Not only did members assemble in unusually 
large numbers at prayers, not alone in order to secure seats it 
may be safely said with regard to this afternoon; but the 
gallery devoted to peers and distinguished strangers, and the 
Ladies’ Gallery, were completely tilled at an exceptionally 
early hour. Mourning was noticeable in the prevalence of 
black. When Mr. Gladstone (after a brief conversation with 
Mr. Chamberlain behind the Speaker’s Chair) took his seat 
between Lord Richard Grosvenor and the Home Secretary near 
the centre of the ‘l'reasury bench, a sudden hush fell upon the 
House. The attention of the vast muster of members, of the 
strangers in the thronged galleries, and of the Ambassadors and 
noble Lords, prominent among whom was the Duke of Teck, 
was concentrated upon the Prime Minister, who sat amidst his 
saddened colleagues pressing his hand to his brow till called 
upon by the Speaker. His right-hand man, the Marquis of 
Hartington, was away at Chatsworth, preparing for his lamented 
brother’s funeral. But there were present on the front bench, 
in addition to the Ministers already mentioned, Mr. Childers, 
Mr. Bright, Mr. Hibbert, Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Chamberlain, 
Mr. Shaw- Lefevre, and Sir Henry James, tacing whom, on the 
front Opposition bench, were Sir Stafford Northcote, Sir 
Richard Cross, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. Gibson, and 
other leading members of the Opposition, to the left of whom 
were grouped Mr. Parnell and his associates, all in deep 
mourning. Mr. Forster and Mr. Goschen were recognised 
seated next each other at the corner of the second bench 
behind Ministers. 

Mr. Gladstone broke a silence that was felt in rising to ask 
the House to immediately adjourn. His face an ashen- 
white, the Prime Minister strenuously endeavoured to re- 
press his grief, and by a supreme effort managed to 
give tremulous expression to the heartfelt sorrow of him- 
self and colleagues. Characterising the ‘‘ blackness of the 
crime’’ as unparalleled in itself, and unparalleled “ for the 
horror which it has excited in the entire people of the 
‘United Kingdom,’’ Mr. Gladstone in less broken tones said 
that in ‘‘the death of Mr. Burke we are robbed of one 
of the ablest, most upright, most experienced, and most 
eminent members of the Civil Service,’’ and with touching 
earnestness lifted his voice to add, in reference to the loss of 
Lord Frederick Cavendish, that ‘‘one of the very noblest 
hearts in England has ceased to beat, and has ceased at a 
moment when it was just devoted to the service of Ireland, 
full of love for that country, full of hope for the future, 
full of capacity to render her service.’’ Briefly, the Premier 
stated that on ‘Thursday the Government hoped to be able to 
introduce an effective measure for the better prevention of 
crime in Ireland, and promised that the Ministerial bill dealing 
with Irish arrears of rent should be brought forward on an 
early date. On the part of the Opposition, Sir Stafford 
Northcote seconded the Premier's motion with all the kind- 
liness natural to him. It was in the voice of one individually 
stricken by the terrible occurrence that Mr. Parnell expressed, 
in the name of the Home-Rule Party, ‘‘most unqualified 
detestation of the horrible crime ’’—‘‘ committed by men who 
absolutely detest the cause with which I have been asso- 
ciated.’”?’ My. Forster’s eulogy of his murdered successor and 
Mr. Burke called up Mr. Lowther with a fresh tribute to the 
late Under-Secretary. But, though the House adjourned, 
hon. members seemed loth to separate, Conservatives gather- 
ing round the Leaders of the Opposition in subdued con- 
versation, Mr. Parnell consulting with a small group of Irish 
members below the gangway, and Ministers holding an 
impromptu council behind the Speaker’s Chair. 

The House of Lords was not at all so full when Earl Gran- 
ville, in moving the adjournment, though struggling against 
emotion, paid the most eloquent tribute of all to the high 
character of Lord Frederick Cavendish. ‘The Foreign Secre- 
tary (who repaired an omission of the Premier, and included 
the bill dealing with the Bright clauses of the Land Act among 
the measures to be introduced this Session) was followed in 
similarly sympathetic speeches from the Marquis of Salisbury, 
Karl Cowper, the Duke of Marlborough, and Lord Carling- 
ford, whose panegyric of Mr. Burke was the more appropriate 
inasmuch as he once occupied the confidential position of his 
Lordship’s private secretary. 

The malignant endeavour of some publicists to throw 
obloquy upon the Government by pointing to Mr. Forster's 
resignation and then to the murders in Dublin as cause and 
effect should fall to the ground when it is remembered 
that the monstrous crime was committed under the system 
of police sanctioned by the ex-Chief Secretary—a system 
it could not have been possible for Earl Spencer or 
Lord Frederick Cavendish to have revised, inasmuch 
as they were not sworn in until the very afternoon of 
the assassinations. Quite eclipsed by the deplorable event of 
Saturday last, the scene in the House of Commons on 
Thursday week, when Mr. Forster gave his reasons for 
resigning and Messrs. Parnell, Dillon, and O’Kelly re- 
sumed their seats, may yet be deemed of sufficient gravity 
to be shortly commented on. Mr. Forster’s explanation 
was practically a speech of censure against the Government. 
Its gist was that he resigned because the Ministry did not 
agree with him that either certain promises should be exacted 
trom the imprisoned members before their liberation, or 
that they should be detained in Kilmainham till Ireland 
was in a more satisfactory condition, or another Coercion 
Act was passed to take the place of the existing Act. 
The caretully written and learnt address was altogether 
far more palatable to the Conservatives than to the 
Ministerial side of the House. It gave rise to a whole 
evening’s debate on the state of Ireland, the other most 
noteworthy incident of which was the diplomatic conversation 
between Mr. Parnell and Mr. Gladstone. 

With what dispatch the Commons can transact the business 
of legislation when systematic Obstruction is abandoned was 
shown on Tuesday. After Wednesday’s short sitting came 
the mournful duty of paying the last mark of respect for a 
noble life at the graveside of Lord Frederick Cavendish at 
Chatsworth, on ‘lhursday. 
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8. Horse belonging to the North-Eastern Railway Company, winner of the Championship Prize. 
5. Lady Burdett-Coutts giving a prize to one of the pony-boys, in the Circus, 


4. Pit ponies, with boys. 











1. Lady Burdett-Coutts and her husband viewing the procession. 
MAY-DAY PROCESSION OF HORSES AT NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—SEE NEXT PAGE. 


2. The procession going past the Stephenson statue, 
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l'reaty. 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 
Lower House of the 
luti¢s on flour and 
h the propo als of 
ver House adopted 
committee as to the 
products. 
ct has adopted the 
endment of the mulit 
GERMANY. 
of a hundred and one announced to 
morning the birth of a son to Prince 
5: ee ul event, which took place on 
at Potsdam, gives the German Emperor a 
m und a third successive heir to the German and 
ian vns in the direct line. ‘The infant Prince is also 
reat-grandson of Queen Victoria, and grandson of the 
rown Prince and Crown Princess of Germany. ‘The Princess 
William and her son are progressing very satisfactorily. 

fhe Lower House of the Prussian Diet on the 4th inst. 
adopted the Ecclesiastical Bill with the amendments intro- 
duced by the Upper House. ‘The Session closed on ‘Thursday. 

DENMARK. 

The joint committee of the two Houses of the Legislature 
ha adopte da compromise on the Budget question by 19 votes 
to 4, seven members refraining from voting. 

RUSSIA. 

It is announced that the Imperial family will, on the 17th 
inst., proceed to Peterhof, and remain there for the accouche- 
ment of the Empress. After her Majesty’s recovery the 
Imperial family will leave for the Jlinska Castle, near Moscow. 
Just before the coronation of the Czar the Court will proceed 
to the Petrofska Castle, whence their Majesties will enter 
Moscow in State. 

The Chinese troops have reoccupied Kuldja, which was 
peaceably evecuated by the Russians. 

GREECE, 

King George on the 4th inst. turned the first turf of the 
new canal which is to be constructed through the Isthmus of 
Corinth, in the presence of 5000 spectators. 

Lord and Lady Dufferin have arrived at Athens from 
Constantinople. 

TURKEY. 

The convention between the Porte and Russia, arranging 
the terms for the payment of the war indemnity, was signed 
on Wednesday at the Russian Embassy. ‘lhe final decision 
about the War Indemnity which Russia claims from ‘Turkey 
is that the latter country shall pay annually three hundred 
and fifty thousand liras, which are to be raised by five vilayets 
that are named in the arrangement. 

Further changes in the Cabinet were officially announced 
on Tuesday. 
EGYPT. 

On Tuesday the Khedive signed a decree, commuting into 
simple exile the sentence ot the court-martial upon the 
Circassian officers and their accomplices. The decree was 
issued after consultation with the diplomatic agents of 
England and France. 

‘Trouble has again arisen for Egyptin the Soudan. The 
“false prophet ’’ of last year, at the head of 8000 men, said to 
be well armed, has been once more in active revolt, and in his 
first encounter defeated the Egyptian troops. He was 
advancing on Khartoum. According to official news published 
in Cairo, however, he has been killed by the Egyptian troops, 
and his followers have dispersed. But this intelligence seems 
to lack confirmation. 

AMERICA, 

President Arthur has signed the Chinese Exclusion Bill, which 
had been passed, with amendments, by both branches of the 
United States Legislature. 

the Supreme Court has found that the court-martial had 
full power to try Sergeant Mason, the man who shot at 
(iuiteau while he wasin prison. The Court accordingly refused 
the petition for hvbeas corpus made in Mason's behalf, and dis- 
charged the rule to show cause. 

Mr. Chandler, Secretary of the Navy, has received a 
telegram from Mr. Melville, the engineer of the Jeannctte, 
dated from the delta of the Lena river, March 24, announcing 
that he has found Lieutenant De Long and his party dead. 
He was, huwever, continuing his search for Lieutenant Chipn, 
the commander of the second cutter. 

In the month of April last about 27,000 Germans emigrated 
to the United States. Twenty-one steamers landed 17,212 
emigrants ut Castle Garden, New York, last week. 

CANADA, 

The Dominion Senate have adopted, by 36 votes to 5, the 
Address to the Queen, which was unanimously agreed to by the 
Lower House, praying that Ireland should be granted a form 
of self-government, und that clemency should be extended to 
the political prisoners. ‘Lhe Montreal ‘Telegraph Company 
Amalgamation Bill has been passed in the Senate. 

Yhe House of Commons have negatived a motion condemn- 
ing the Ministerial proposal to increase the estimates of 
expenditure. The supplementary estimates for 1883, amount- 
ing. to 2,000,000 dols., have been laid before the House. 

According to official returns, the revenue of the Dominion 
in April last amounted to 2,600,000 dols., and the expenditure 
to 1,700,000 dols. During the ten months ending April 30 the 
revenue was 27,000,000 dols., and the expenditure 19,500,00u 
dols. ‘The value of the exports of Canadian producis in March 
reached 3,500,000 dols. 

The Legislature of Quebec has passed a bill authorising 
the sule of the eastern section of the Quebec, Montreal, and 
Ottawa Occidental Railway. 

The address in reply to the speech of the Lieutenant 
Governor of Manitoba bas been adopted by the Assembly. 
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MAY-DAY PROCESSION OF HORSES. 
, tle, on the first day of May, the annual exhibition 
, Which is of some importance in the district, was 
smwpanied by an interesting procession of those animals and 
er beasts of draught service through the streets of the town. 
Lady Burdett-Coutts, one of tlie patrons of this exhibition, 
was present, with the Mayor and Mayoress, among the 
pectators. The total number of horses and other animals was 
1079, and they comprised 982 horses and ponies, 77 pit ponies, 
16 asses, $mules, aud lelephant. ‘There were 650 conveyances 
carts, rolleys, cabs, vans, &c.), with one horse and with two 
horses, and 66 vehicles with two horses. Most of them were 
gaily decorated; they assembled in the streets adjoining 
Scotswood-road, and started from the Cattle Market, the route 
I Clayton-street West, Clayton-street East, 
‘ Grainger-street, Grainger-street West, 
eet, Collingwood-strect, Mosley-street, Grey- 
irket-street, Pilgrim-street, and Northumberland- 
to the Haymarket. ‘The procession returned by 
y-street and Newgate-street to the Cattle Market. It 
is headed by three large waggons, each drawn by four fine 
horses beautifully decorated; and each of the three waggons 
contained three tierces of tobacco. ‘These were followed by 
cighty waggons of the North-Eastern Railway Company, 
which attracted much attention, and by four parcel vans, with 
eleven chain horses, very fine animals. One waggon was 
covered with moss and flowers, flowering plants, and shrubs, 
tastefully arranged, and the horse was decorated with fruit 
blossoms. ‘The waggons and drays were laden with great 
quantities of the special wares in which their owners deal, 
such as coals, ironwork, and machinery, casks of beer, firkins 
of butter, grain, fruit, vegetables, aud meat, forming good 
advertisements of their trade. An interesting feature in 
the procession was the pit ponies. The first lot consisted 
of about forty ponies of various collieries. About one 
half of this mumber was attached to tubs, and driven 
by young pit lads in working dress, and the rest of the 
ponies in the first lot were led by pitmen. The route was kept 
clear by mounted marshals and a detachment of police. ‘Lhe 
public of Newcastle are indebted to Mr. Councillor Ellis and 
his brother, Mr. J. B. Ellis (Messrs. Hindhaugh and Co., 
seedsmen), as the originators of the May-Day processions. 
Seven years ago they decorated their own horses on May 1. 
In the next year Messrs. Oubridge also decorated their horses. 
Last year the May-Day procession was extended, and a com- 
mittee was formed to carry out processions in future years. 
The following gentlemen formed the committee :— Mes R. 
L. Dunford, £. Dunford, A. Tindall, ‘I’. Gradon, C. Harrison, 
jun., RK. Dove, Rk. Newton, A. Moscrop, G. Elphick, J. J. 
Walton, R. Crow. ‘The treasurer was Mr. Barker Ellis, Cloth 
Market ; and the hon. secretary was Mr. John M. Oubridge. 
The comnittee were fortunate in securing a good president in 
Councillor C. J. Jackson. Among the Sketches of our Artist 
illustrating this procession, the central figure is that of a horse 
belonging to the North-Eastern Railway Company, the 
winner of the silver cup given for the championship prize. 
The four surrounding Sketches represcnt—1l, the window of 
the Bank of England, in Grey-street, at which Lady Burdett- 
Coutts and her husband sat to view the procession; 2, the 
procession passing the Stephenson Monument; 3, a group of 
the pit ponies, and boys with them, above noticed; 4, the 
Baroness distributing prizes in the circus, and shaking hands 
with one of these boys, who had been judged deserving of a 
prize. 
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GENERAL HOME NEWS. 

Mr. T. Harry read a paper on the Northern Territory of 
South Australia at a meeting of the Royal Colonial Institute. 

Yesterday week Mr. Walpole was sworn in, at the ancient 
fortress of Castle Kushen, as Governor of Isle of Man. 

‘*The Sportsman's Guide to Scotland,’’ admirably edited 
by Mr. Watson Lyall, contains time-tables for the northern 
railways, and notes on rivers, lochs, burns, moors, and forests. 

Mr. Frederick Whitting, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge, 
was yesterday week elected to fill the vacancy caused in the 
Council of the Senate by Mr. Van Sittart’s death. 

The Hon. and Rev. William H. Fremantle, M.A., for- 
merly Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, has been elected 
Bampton lecturer for the ensuing year. 

The coaches of the Coaching Club meet at the Magazine, 
Hyde Park, to-day (Saturday), at twelve o’clock, to drive to 
the Star and Garter for luncheon. 

With the approval of the Treasury, Mr. P. Edward Dove, 
of Lincoln's Inn, has been appointed secretary to the Transit 
of Venus Commission. 

Mr. Dugdale, the owner of Baddesley Colliery, has died 
from the injuries which he received whilst endeavouring, with 
others, to rescue the entombed miners. Mr. Pogmore, the 
agent, another of the party, is also dead, and his son lies in a 
precarious condition. 

At the Warwick Assizes on Monday Frederica de Furnieux 
and James Gething were indicted for having obtained money 
by false pretences. Both prisoners, when charged, pleaded 
not guilty; but, so far as the female prisoner was concerned, 
she withdrew this plea during the progress of the case, and 
upon conviction was sentenced to seven years’ penal servitude. 
Gething was acquitted. 

The Earl of Denbigh has consented to act as President of 
the centre of the St. John Ambulance Association recently 
formed at Coventry. Classes for both sexes, largely attended, 
are receiving instruction at that centre in the first treatment 
of injured persons. On the 22nd ult. certificates were pre- 
sented to the Malta classes in the ball-room of the Palace at 
Valetta by the Governor, General Sir Arthur Borton, President 
of the centre. 

Nearly 10,000 of the Metropolitan Volunteers were under 
arms last Saturday ; the principal work engaged in being the 
annual official brigade drills in Hyde Park and Wimbledon, 
in which ten regiments were represented. Four out of the 
five regiments composing the City Volunteer force—namely, the 
Ist London Artillery, Ist London Engineers, 2nd London 
Rifles, and 3rd London Rifles—mustered at Finsbury-circus, 
whence they marched through the City and West-End to 
Hyde Park. ‘The London Rifle Brigade were to have taken 
part in the march, but were prevented from doing so in con- 
sequence of having, with other regiments, to form a guard of 
honour for her Majesty at Epping. On arrival at the Em- 
bankment the brigade was met by Colonel Clive, Grenadier 
Guards, brigadier, with his brigade major and aide-de-camp, 
who ordered the formation of advance and rear guards with the 
usual connecting links, and thence the march was resumed to 
the purk, where numerous movements were carried out. At 
Wimbledon six regiments were formed up for brigade drill, 
under the command of Colonel Moncrieff, Scots Guards, as 
follows :—Nouth Middlesex Rifles, London Scottish Rifles, 10th 
Middlesex Rifles, Queen’s Westminster Rifles, Inns of Court 
Rifles, and Artists’ Rifles. Besides the above, some twelve other 
regiments were out 


NATIONAL SPORTS. 
The last day at Chester was about the most interesting of the 
three as far as the sport was concerned, and the weather was 
simply perfect. The easy victory of Gaydene (9st. 10 1b.) in 
the Prince of Wales’s Welter Handicap Cup considerably 
enhances the form of the leading trio in the One Thousand, as 
the filly, who can evidently race a bit, was almost beaten off 
in that event. Whipper In had no trouble in disposing of five 
moderate opponents tor the Dee Stakes, and, after the race, 
found backers at outside prices for the Derby. Incendiary 
(7 st. 7 1b.) was once more heavily backed for the Great 
Cheshire Stakes, but again ran badly, and Pilgrim (7 st. 
10 1b.) made amends for many previous disappointments 
by a clever victory from the useful Fiddler (8 st. 10 lb.) ; The 
Chirper (7 st. 7 1b.) ran so moderately that he will not prove of 
the smallest use as a trial-horse for Bruce. There was no real 
opposition to Tristan in the Queen’s Plate, and M. Lefevre’s 
much-improved colt looks like having a regular benetit in this 
class of race. ‘Iwo very fair days’ sport was provided at 
Kempton Park at the end of the week. A couple of events 
for juveniles fell to Madrid, who should do good service for 
Pero Gomez, and the Kempton Park May Handicap went to 
old Hesper (8 st. 61b.), whose resuscitation has proved a great 
success. Itis now clear that there were good grounds for 
backing him so heavily for the Lincolnshire Handicap, and he 
ought to have run much better than he did in that race. 
Backers had a grand time of it on Saturday, every favourite 
except one proving successful, and Archer fairly eclipsed 
himself during the week, as he rode thirteen winners. 

‘There was an unusually small attendance at the Newmarket 
Second Spring Meeting, the terrible tragedy in. Dublin 
keeping at home many of the aristocratic followers of racing. 
In the Spring I'wo Year Old Stakes, Sir John Astley intro- 
duced us to a remarkably handsome filly by Alvarez, from 
Electric Light, who is, appropriately enough, named Lovely. 
She is said to be better than Petticoat, and the style in which 
she won certainly seems to favour this report. ‘The Breeders’ 
Plate appeared so completely at the mercy of Rookery that it 
Was @ Case of *‘ 20 to 1 bar one,’’ and there was great excite- 
ment when Tyndrum fairly got to her head, and made a 
resolute bid for victory. She eventually landed the long odds 
Jaid on her by a neck; but we doubt if the result ought ever 
to have been in jeopardy, and Wynne, great as is his repu- 
tation in Ireland, scarcely acquitted himself in the style 
of a Fordham or Cannon. ‘The next performance of 
Rookery will, however, excite much interest. Lowland Chief 
(Sst. 11]b.) followed up his success at Kempton Park 
by beating a very large field for the Visitors’ VPlate, in 
which race Mistake (9 st. 71b.) was the absolute last. Webb 
then vacated his saddle for Luke, and, with 8 st. on his back, 
and atter a short half-hour’s rest, the American horse fairly 
ran away with the Newmarket Spring Handicap. Pebble 
could not concede 8 lb. to Hauteur in a sweepstakes over the 
last five furlongs of the D M., and it is noticeable that easily 
as Hauteur—a son of Rosicrucian and Hawthorndale—won on 
this occasion, he could make no sort of a fight with Rookery 
at Epsom. 

At Ashcombe Park, near Leek, Staffordshire, on Saturday 
last, ina match between Ashcombe Park and Tunstall, James 
Walker (professional cricketer at Ashcombe Park) accom- 
plished the unparalleled feat of capturing eight wickets in 
eight consecutive balls—five clean bowled, two caught, and 
onelbw. ‘The Tunstall team scored 2 runs in the first and 
6 runs in the second innings. Walker's bowling analysis is 
well worthy of notice—2 overs and 3 balls, 9 wickets, n@ runs. 

The final heats of the Chinnery Regatta, which took place 
last Saturday, were very unsatistactory. ‘The junior prize 
went to H. Follett, of Richmond, who is very likely the best 
man of the four; still Pearce was considerably interfered 
with by Driver. Matters were infinitely worse in the racc for 
seniors, as G. Perkins, who possessed no chance himself, first 
fouled Godwin and put him right out of it, and then 
steered across the river to Largan, and, managing to get their 
boats fairly locked together, completely stopped him. In 
consequence of this disgraceful conduct L. Gibson, a much 
inferior man to Largan, won easily ; and such performances as 
these are a very poor return for the great liberality shown by 
the Messrs. Chinnery in presenting £200 per annum for the 
encouragement of professional scullers. 








A notice of the May magazines and many other articles are 
unavoidably deferred. 

The anniversary festival of the Licensed Victuallers’ 
Asylum will be celebrated next Wednesday in the Crystal 
Palace, Mr. William Hoare, of the eminent firm of brewers, in 
the chair. 

The annual meeting of the Society for Promoting the 
Employment of Women, 22, Berners-street, is announced to 
be held at the office, on Friday (yesterday) afternoon, Lord 
Shaftesbury, the president, in the chair. 

Lord Salisbury presided at the dinner of the Royal Literary 
Fund last week, and dwelt upon the long career of usefulness 
which that institution had pursued to succour a class of men 
who had shown much devotion to culture. The subscriptions 
amounted to upwards of £1000, including one hundred guineas 
from the Queen. ‘The fund rendered assistance last year to 
thirty-eight persons, among whom are eight widows and one 
orphan. ‘The grants averaged nearly £50 each, the total 
amount bestowed being £1965. In twelve cases only the relief 
was given for the first time. These received among them 
£900. One figures as being relieved for the tenth time, and 
two for the fourteenth time. 

According to the ‘‘ Statistical Register,’’? recently issued, 
there has been a steady increase in the population of South 
Australia, from 185,626 in 1871 to 279,865 on the census 
returns day, April 3 of last year. Thirty years ago the total 
number of inhabitants was scarcely 35,000. ‘The whole area of 
the land in the thirty-six counties is 37,725,440 acres, of which 
9,212,415 have been purchased from the Crown. ‘Lhe public 
debt has increased from £2,174,000 in 1873 to £9,865,500 at 
the beginning of 1881. The entire revenue amounts to 
£2,027,963, derived from land sales, rents, railways, post- 
office, customs, and general taxation, the customs income 
alone being £517,631, a little more than one fourth of the sum. 

The Gazette announces that the Earl of Aberdeen has been 
appointed her Majesty’s High Commissioner to the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland.—The Synod of the 
United Presbyterian Cliirch opened its sittings in Edinburgh 
on Monday evening, when Dr. David Young, of Glasgow, 
was unanimously elected Moderator for the current year.— 
Under the presidency of the Rev. Dr. Macfadyen, of Man- 
chester, there was a very large attendance at the Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon-street, at the first meeting in connection with the 
Spring Session (the jubilee commemoration) of the Congre- 
gational Union of England and Wales. The Rev. Dr. Fairbairn, 
ot Manchester, was elected chairman of the Union for the 
ensuing year. Dr. Parker was again nominated, but wis 
defeated by a majority of 50. 
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incident for her 


accouchement of Princess Willian sia ana of the birth 


Cowper, Lieutenant-General Sir 


of the safe The Queen, with Princess 


Drawingroom, at which were pre 


crief the Queen received the horrible news of : , C 3 
ni co Grand Duke and Princess Victori: 


> assassinati * Lord Frederick Cavendish, Chief Secretary ; 
the assassination of Lord Frederick Cave lief Sec aT) ad Cheah edness OF ke 


Under-Secretary 
hours of Lord Frederick’s arrival in Dublin. 
condolence and sympathy were immediately conveyed to Lady the : - 
Fre ak ‘- Somat: + “ in town 7 = Edinburgh, and the Duke Cambridge. 

CC riChK “ , 5 . 
much-looked-for 
madein the afternoon, amidst the boundless enthusiasm of the 
enizens of the eastern quarter of the metropolis. 
accompanied by Princess Beatri 
i i >and the Duke and 


within a few 


j ’rince of D ark vince 
Her Majesty’s Prince of Denmark, Prince 


Lord Edward Pelham Clinton, and Capt 


Palace on Tuesday, being escorted 


detachment of the Royal Horse G 
pring ope unio ipal a aul thoritic 3 


klenburg-Stre lity, 
i embarked in the 


: and entertained 
ar rhe pene to the 


Prince and Princess rg ws Princess Béatribn, 


The Bacchante left on Sunday for Athens. 


room, 300 prese ntations being made. 


foyal visit to Epping Forest was 
espe der, : Her Majesty held another Drawingroom on Thursday. 
dinner and a ball were given yesterday week at Balmoral 


The Quee 
Ihe Queen, Castle to celebrate the Duke of : 


at a geet 


tails of : eedings vith ; : 
Details of the proceedings, V to the Queen, by Earl Spencer, ‘ 





given on another page. 

was performed on Sunday 

chapel of the castle d 

Princess Beatrice be ing age 4 spor tenss ys droge the Princess 

secretary to the M: arquis of Hartington, and Lieutenant Ross _ relatives 

o», Coldstream Guards, who arrived from Dublin — Christian, 

had audiences of the Queen ; and the Dean of Windsor 
Wellesley and General the 

Lady Ponsonby dined with her Majesty. to stay with their Royal 


the private 


» Queen and that colony. 


M.P., private The Prince and Princess of 


Prince Frederick William of 
Right Hon. Sir Princess Victoria of Hesse came 


A coner — itory address from the borough of Windsor on Denmark being also on a visit 


Roy: Lom marriage was presented to the Queen on 
> by the Mayor and Corporation, to which 
Princess Beatrice, “Der Ring des Nibelungen. 
their guests visited Mr. Arthur Lucas’s exhibition of pictures 





is accompanied by 
_ Other congr ratula tions: have also been accepted by 


presented an address from the womenof Canadacongratulating The Prince, 
her Majesty upon her late prese rvaticn from danger. Earl 
owpe r had an audie nce of the _— en. 


Athole " the Dowager M: ire hiowe ss of E ly, 
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Stories for Children. 


Small 4to, cloth extra, cinnamon aie 7s. 6d. 
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A. _PRODIG: AL’S PROGRESS, r FRANK BAR- 


J . AUGU STUS Cc RAVEN. 
rH P B T OF THE CONSULATE. 

Ricuanp Benriey and son, 8, New Burlington-street. 
YHE POPULAR NEW NOVELS AT ALL 
“By dirs. "EILO. ART, Author of 
3 v 


MY LADY CLARE. 
“a Vi 
» BY svols CASSILIS, 








and very eympathetic in manner an¢ style. 
LAL NCE HOWARD'S NEW Ni 

SWEE jtomy ART AND WIFE. By Lady CONST. ANCE 

“On Wednesday, May 17, at all Booksellers 

ey, He ARRIET JAY, | 





“The ‘Queen © if ( ounaug ight,’ 
paper Editi: n, crown 8vo, 
Houthampton- vs aad Ww. G 








Never befure published. 











Handbooks, ae Is. ee 
POTTERY PAINTING. 5 
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Prince and Princess Christian dined a few days since 

- - ; er ; ' . i f ; His Royal Highness 

her Majesty’s Commissioner, presided at the dinner. . et wat 

Mr. Archer, Agent-General for Quer nsland, has pre sented — Fund last Saturday at 3 

of the visit of Princes Albert Victor and George Edinburgh dined with the 
mn . PINGR AN -RINCESS A . 
as rns ake and carly party to meet the Duke and Duchess. 

Albany has been invested by the Queen 

with the Imperial Order of the Crown of India. 

has appointed, with her Majesty’s approval, 

Richard Moreton to be Lady of the Bedchamber to her 


» entertained various ise 
during the week, including I'he Duchess of 
Prince and Princess Philip of Saxe-Coburg, 


Highnesses ; 
at Marlborough 
patronised Her 


Knightley to be Extra Ladies in Waiting on her. 

The Duke of Cambridge dined with 
Vivian on Saturday at their residence in B e Agr ave-squa ire 
Grand Duke and Grand Duchess of 
dined with Earl and Countess Sydney at their residence in 
James’s-square, Cleveland. 


Prince and Princess, with a large party, 
Majesty’s Theatre to witness the performance of Wagner’s 


Highnesses and Mecklenburg-Strelit 


recent visit of | commemorative of Sir Francis Drake : 


Royal Highness at Messrs. Graves’s establishment i 


with the Duke of 


>and Princess Philip of Saxe-Coburg have left town 
Paris en route for Germany. 

Prince Frederick William of Hesse dined at the mess of the 
i i st. James’s Palace on 


Commons during the discussion of } mourners 3 facts of the 


Her Mi Je sty’s dinner deaths of the Chief and Under Secretaries f 


ger Duchess of | Royal Highness and the Princes 
Barl and Countess called _ Lady Frederick 


NEW BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


| TEE. 
4 
THIS WELL-KNOWN WEEKLY JOURNAL 
CONTAINS THIS WEEK, THURSDAY, MAY Hl, 
PART I. OF A NEW WORK 
ae 


C# ARLES RE ADE, 


AUTHOR OF 
“Never Too Late to Mend,” “ Hard Cash,” “ The Cloister and 
the Hearth,’’ &c. 


ENTITLED 


T HE K NIGHISBRIDGE 


M YSTERY. 
a 

The Preprietor of LIFE has great pleasure in announcing 
that he has made arrangements with Mr. Reade to publish a 
Series of Stories of deep atid varied interest from his pen, to be 
continued in the columns of Life, from week to week, for the 
space of a year or more. 





LIFE of April 27 contained, with other attractions, a double- 
page Weod Engraving of Michael Munkacsy's famous Picture 


‘“CHRIST BEFORE PILATE.” 
Phototypic Picture this week, 
“THE ASSASSINATION OF MARAT BY 
CHARLOTTE CORDAY,” 


and Supplement—Large-siz.d Portrait, printed in Tints, of 
the late Mr. DARWIN. 


LIFE, every Thursday, price Sixpence, 


Offices, 136, Strand, W.C. 








[ YBA'S 
ID- ONTHLY 
M M p OURNAL. 


The MAY Number contains: 
A COLOURED FASHION PLATE, 
DIAGRAM SHEET, containing patterns of (1) The Berghi Cos- 
tume for a girl of ten; (2) TheJavotte Matinee; (3) The Marland 
suit for a boy; (4) Added Train for short Costume, 
A CUT-OUT PAPER PATTERN 
of the Viola Costume for a girl of eight. 
THIRTY-TWO PAGES OF LETTER PRE Of 
Beautifully oe d with all the I f Fashions in 
ostumes, Mantles, T 
THE SILKWORM 8 GIFT. 
Sheet cf Co’oured Designs for Russian Embroidery. 


L. “a MODE IN PARIS; and Paletots for Cees 


Indovr, Walking, tir 











he Education of Girls; ’ 
Tesbniate ants Royal Wed-| and Evening _Dresses, 
ding at Windsor; Nursery Mantles, Che of he aux, Coif- 
story, * Another Shower!” Maciel 7 Suit i unk Ode: 
MYRA’S ANSWERS, coats for Boys; Costumes 
London Modes, Dress, Health and Hats for Girls, and | 
and Personal Attention, the Mantles for Ladies, from Les 
Cuisine, Needlework, Books Grands Magazius du Louvre, 


and Authors, Music Eti- Paris. 

quette, Miscell: meous; Last NEEDL EWORK : Design 

News from Paris. for a Footstool Cover in ! 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF} Berlin Wool-work, | Em- | 

THE NEWEsT Modes in broidered Work-case, Crochet 

Costumes, ‘Tvoilettes, Hats Kus ne. &e. 

Price 6d.; by post, 
Govpavp and Soy, 39 and 40, Bedfor te eens, London, W.C. 





yi esEe 6 BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. 
4 A New and vals Me on Lao big Wild Flowe rs. by 
Analytical Ilustratic 5] ialy recommend it. 
Journal of Horticuleure fd. 

D. Boaue, st. Martin’s-pla ir afi talga ir-square, W.C, 


Weekly, 1d.; Monthly Parts, 5d., 


TF“! ARM AND HOME—(Hlustrated) Dairy, 

lage, Sheep, Cattle, Horses, Pigs ops, Market-Garden- 
Poultry, Markets, Housekeepit 
y by post, 14d. Utlive 















All Bovkstalls 
, 37, Southampton- 





ing, Frui 
and Newsagents. Copy 
street, Strand, London’. 








Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d., 


WHOLESOME HOUSES. A Handbook 
of Domestic ibe and Youu lason: By E. 
GREGSON BANNE Cc “mb. 5.c. Arts, &e. New ond 
Revised Edition. With at ii te ron Ventilat we f Rooms and 
Railway Carriages, and nuiacrous Iilustrations, 
sondon: Evwarvp pranrorp, 55, Charing-cross, 















Just published, post-free, 2 stamps, 
YSPEPSIA and the SEVERER FORMS 
OF INDIGESTION, Asinail pi pmplile +t on these distressing 
complaints and their compiete cures Pu ished by the Author, 
Ricuanp Kine, Esq., Stall Surgeon R.N. 23, W arwick-s Ru igby. 

















New and Revise: i Edition, pust-free, Twelve Stamps, 
7 2 8 8. — EPILEPSY, or FALLING 
SICKNESS; with EssAYS an GIDDINESS, SENSA- 
TLONS, FAINTS, and HE ADA HE. A ‘Tre abior explain! ing the 
Causes, Treatinent, and Cure of these Dis *s; wit 
for Diet. By 8. BERRY NIBLETT, Lic d 
College of Physicians. Published by Mr. Witiians, 10, Oxfurd- 
terrace, yee Park, London. 





Pus TRE ATMENT OF C ANCER, 
UMOURS, AND ULCERS. By ALEX MARSDEN, M.D. 

tl nden: Wiaan and 
3 stamps 








Senior surgeon to the Cancer Hosp 
Son, Gicat Quecn-street, W.C. Poo 





os sere by Act « st General Assembly iy 
k Ler New Bec thea Rage rue ont. 


























BR ANC His AND AGENCIES. 
Sydney, and Newcastle. 





In Australia—Mel bourne " 


Aw kland. Blenheim, Christchurch, Dunedin, 
yew Plymouth, Picton, Wellington, 

J whsand places t hroughout the Colony. 

The Bank grants Drafts on all their Branche sand Agent ies, 
exer description of banking business 
Australia, and Fiji on the 





The Londo n Office RECEIVES FIXED DEPOSITS of £# and 


pe »wards, rates and partic ulars of which can be asc ay hpem yeh mm 
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VOWS fo Di ‘LU ISA E. 

candidature was unsucces a, 

Greene hopes his supporters will again assint him with thelr 

ane id at the Election in No 

is recommended b Rev. 
i. a 4 








e oxpe rie nce d Assistants 
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as irchased at the Warehouse 
Funerals, at stated charges, conducted in London or Country. 


‘sale BLACK SILKS. 


o r EP 1ANOS gained er Highest Distinctions, 








ap alter ‘ the very b 









tibok of fustractions ’ Is, 6d. 
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‘ 2tCDCS D Z “lie 
a made up trom thes x¢ Sil | Terra-Cotta Plaques, &c. 


AY ist 1 
51, and 253, "REGENT-STREET, VM. BL ARN: Alc D, pane Edgware-road, London. 


ME EB KING and CO., 


snee “y and ine P=pe nsive method ot decorating windows in 
and private houses, by which may be 
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. Bole e inventors, J. BAR N ARB 
, Oxt rd strect, London, W. 
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CONFIDENTLY ECOMME NDED AS THE 
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Lown on application at the sole 
3, Uxford-street, London, W. 

















~ Bay of Naples, 
i 1 most comfortable hote I. 
Patronised by the | lg zh 





TALUABLE DISCOVERY for the HAIR. 
If your hair is turning grey, f i 

for it will po wsitively restore i 
Hair <0 ite angina colour, 





‘The Mex xican Hair Renewer,’ 












ADEM MOISE} L L E G RAPAIN, Sucee 











tha hai fe chargiins rly be: autitul, 
of the hair on bald spots, vay re ti g lands are ui 
Me xic an Hair Re newer 
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Boras, C us bOenLE "KS. 
LAIR’S GOUT PILLS, 


E GREA‘ 
REME DY FOR GOUT AND R HEUMATISM. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s, od. per Box. 














For the Teeth and Bre = 
Is the be tL. iqiia Ds ntitrice in the w« adept 








HF mM aving the m pei ar y white, 
ful fr Agr Ace ‘to the breath. 
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from a foul stomach or tobacco 
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faded hair to. its pie pages sour, 
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Queen Victoria- 
u.C. ; and 68, St. James's-street, London. 

















TY { aaaaendeek’ for Mrs. 8. 
Woit LDS ian RESTORER. 


BOUQUET 3B LOOM.—A lovely 


liquid fi or oe aut Ae ug the ( onape xi vn. 
WV 











* By » taebouns knowledge of the n ataral 
laws which govern the operation o 
and nutrition, and bya careful ap pic ation of 
the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, 
Kj bps has provided our bre ‘akfast tables witha 




















save Us md any heavy das tore’ 
ot such articlesot diet thats 
Coustitution may be gradually built up until 
strong enough to resist every tendency to 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
vating around us ready 
there isa weak point. 


c, arms and hands a “delical 











- It removes Tan, Freckles, Sunburn 
Sold by Chemists aud Perfumers 









NY DA VE ‘RITAS. —GREY i. AIR ‘restored 
Une, wall y este: , repoiherg ne stural co Hour, 







a 
fortified with pure bipod and | 4 pr perl 
: zette. 






Phe niost he “68 And 
16 miost harmless and Me Me Sold ly with boiling w ates or mi ik. 





effectual restorer "extant 






HOVE NDE N and SUNS. % 








YOBARE’S AU REOLIN 


v He Ace WASH. = For produc ing the beautiful g golde n colour 
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ii 'g 





neipe val Perfumers and Chemis ts s throughow ut 
HOVEN DEN and bONS, Li ondon. 


‘CODD’ S ORANGE CHAMPAGNE 


It is a lightand wholesome 











LUDGATE-HILL. 







is ma de simply from oranges. 
,and, be ing free from Chemis als: as well as epinit, - is the 
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NEW MUSIO. 


nsricienme and CO.’"8S NEW DANCE 
UsIc, 


D Albert. 








er 
Luke Wheeler. 
Prince of Wales.) 
re Smith Bridges. 
Caroline Lowthian. 
Waldteufel 























































1 Hublbare a lka se Car ~y Lowthian. 
he Dado P oo j 
Bouton de Rone Polka : . G.te orvis Babint. 
Cigarette Polka eo .. J. Cooke. 


Price 28. each net _ 
(\HAPPELL and COS NEW 
J — 


An Old-Fash ‘s we Benedict. 


I'li sing tl 


SONGS. 











: ard, ito yd. ‘ 
Thine Alone H. Behrend. 
"Bis for the at: udame Sainton-Dolby. 
Sung by Mr. Edward Lloyd. 
AEI (Evermore) .. : A. H. Behrend. 
Sung by Mr. F. King. 
In the twilight of our love A. Sulliv 
Drawing-room ver of “ Silver'd is the raven 
hair,’* fre Patience 
rice 28. each 1 bi 
Cuarprrit and Co., &, New Bond street ; and 15, Poultry, E.C. 
. 1 yr 
({HAPPELLand O.’SNEWPIANOFORTE 
J PIECES. 
vi mint Dapplin Three Album Leaves. 
Ja he Moment Musical. 
Janotha alse Brillante. 
J tha e Gavotts 
Lord Dupplin Gavotte, Solo or Duet. 
Jule sivral Handelian Dance, 
Jot ni tidette 
G. . Kendall Marge ld English Dance, 
G. F. Kendall Vhiyllie Old English Dance. 
Pr each ne 
Cuarrens and Co., #, New Bond-street; and 15, Poultry, E.C. 


PATIENCE. An J¥sthetic Opera. By 










W. 8. GILBERT and ARTHUR SULLIVAN. Now being 
performed att avoy Theatre with enormous success 
Librett oe oe o» Ja, 
Vocal Score 
Pianotorte Solo ° ee o- %. 
All the following sent post-free for half price. | 
PIANOFORTE aatanecai cht | 
iith’s Fantasia ‘ + ee oe o £07 
t 5 0 
ee ° ee e £ 0 
*. ee + each 3 O 
. (As bod vf all the 
° ° 4 0 
P 5 0 
Bond-street ; E.C 


and 15 i, Poultry, 


rm MONC RIE FE’S NE Ww SONGS. 


re. Ag ONL Y A YEAR AGO, LOVE. 
A ( OLE LOVE SONG 
MoU GHTS AT St ab dg 
’rice 28. each ¥ 
Cuappene and ¢ 10.4 0, Mm As Bond- street, Ww. ;and 15, P< paltry, E.C. 








(i {HAPPELL and CO”S THREE -YEARS’ | 

SYSTEM of HIRE of PIANOFORTES, | 
ul AIMONIUMS, and AMERICAN ORGANS, 
by which the Instrument becomes the pro- 
perty of the Ilirer at the end of the third 
ye provided each quarter's hire shall have 
heen regularly paidin advance. Vian ofortes 
from 2¢8. Harmoninme, from £1 5s. and 
American Organs, from £1 168.a Quarter. 


> peta and CO.’S PIANINOS, from 


20 guineas. 


Hi APPELL and CO.’S YACHT PIANINOS, 


with folding keyboards, from 50 guineas 


{HAPPELL and CO.’S IRON-FRAMED 
J COTTAGE PIANOFORTES tor Ocean Steamers and 
Extreme Climates, from dsravbecet sare as. 

















{HAPPELL “and CO.’S' Early English 
J VIANOFORTES, artistically designed Lbonised Cases, 


from 45 guineas 


{HAPPELL 
J Overstrung PIANOFORTES 
guineas 


ee 


120 guineas, with American discount. | 
‘HAPPELL 
} 


and CO. ’S ALEXANDRE | 
from 6 to Li) guineas; 


HARMONIUMS, for Churel, Schools, or Drawing-Rooms, 
£1 Ss, per quarter. 


or, on the Three- Years’ System, from 
(CHAPPELL 


AMERICAN 





Double 


, from 60 


and CO.’S_ Iron 


8, Check Actions, &c 








PIANOFORTES, from 








IMPROVED 
Vipes with leeds, 
Detroit. U.S.A 
Price-Liste on 


: 

and CO.’S 
ORGANS, combining 
Manufactured by Clough and Warren, 
large variety on view, from 18 to 25 guineas, 
aD pti ation to CHAPPELL and co. 


\L ou GH and WARREN’S PET ORGAN, 
J Seven Stops, including Sub-bass and Octave Coupler. 
Elegant ( sarved ‘Waimut Case. 1s guine PAs. 


(LouGH and WARRED ’S Favourite 
ONGAN. Five octaves, ten stops, four sets of reeds, two 
knee swells, elegant carved’ Canadian walnut case, price 25 
guineas. With thirteéu stops, octave coupler, and two knee 
pedals, guineas. 


Cou GH and Ww ARREN’S NEW STYLE 


VICTORIA CA Twelve stops, five sets of reeds, sub- 
bass and Octave © ou! 37 guineas. 


CLouG +H and WARREN’S CENTENNIAL 
GRAND ORGAN, 15 Stops, 9 Sets ot Reeds, and Com- 
bination Tubes, &5 guineas. 
C LOUGH and WARREN’S PIPE and REED 
ORGAN, Style 119. Organ Pipe Frent, handsomely 
diapered, « seve’ entee n n stops, thirteen sets of reeds, 
and 


133 guineas 
(shoucn WARREN’S GRAND 
ORGAN MODEL. 


Two claviers, two and a half octave 
of pedals, twenty-three stops, seventeen sets of reeds, elegant 
diapered pipes, solid walnut case. 225 guineas. The most 
perfect American orgun manufactured. Illustrated List free, 


NSTRU} MENTS by ALL MAKERS may be 
HIRE nf or PURCHASED on the Three- Years’ System. 
PVELL and CO., %, New rR street. 
AG ity Branch, 15, . Poultry, 


L ARGE DISCOUNT TO PURCHASERS 
POR CASIL. 


CUAPPELL and CO., 
City Branch, Mb. 






































New Pond’ street. 
“Poult ry, E.C, 


*20 SCHOOL-ROOM PIANO 
(Co-operative price for cash). Se 
svund, and Subebamtial. ‘Adapted for hard practico ne 
MU MAs OETZMANN a and CO., 27, Baker-street. 








(35.—There is no ) Piano to be compared 
te the DRAWING-ROOM TRICHORD PIANOFORTE 
with Oubriole Truss Legs, which is sold for £35 by THOMAS 
CE T'ZMANN and ©O., 27, Baker-street, Portman- “square, 


RANDS and SEMI-GRANDS 


b 
BROADWOOD, vf 
COLLARD, 


and CRAMER, 


on Cramer's Three-Years System (originated by them), from 
£3 3s. per quarter; the easiest and most satisfactory mode of 
acquiring a thoroughly reliable instrument of the highest 
quality as regards both fone and construction. Any instrument 
may be exchanged within three months without loss. The 
hiring may be discontinued, or an exchange made on special 
terms, at any time Serine the currency of the agreement. 
Pianofortes tuned wince Wes year in town or country, 
Regent-street, W.; Moorgate-street, E.C. 





ERARD, 
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NEW MUSIC. NEW MUSIC. 
BOCcAccIo.—The universally popular JOSEPH WILLIAMS’ LIST OF NEW 
Y hy VAN SUPPE I ily authenti 48 e AND POVULAR MUSIC. 
pertorn i at the ¢ ly T} abre \ cal § ¢ with Eng ish —— 
eerie ie Sten PILLEE TAYLOR. COMIC OPERA. 
Pooccaccio for Pianoforte. Complete, 2s. ) STEPHENS and 801. OMON. 
cal Score, 68 t; Piano Score, 2s. 6d, net. 
2OCCACCIO AND MASCOTTE ALBUM. The Self-Made Knight "Vou wan on Account of Bitten 
} ) egos 9 wt 3 Bocen¢ Quadrille, wan “= p ete The Virtuous Gardener. | Charity Girls’ ( 1orus, 6d. 
olka Ar ascott Quadrille and Waltz. Jom plete 
$2 pages), price is t-free, ls. 2¢ PIA} PIECES 
——s oh ely staph Rs Quadrilles by Coote. ech | Vaise by Chas. Godfrey. 
JOCCACCIO.—DANCE M U SIC. Lancers by G ville | Vhobe Polka by Grenville. 
DP BOCCACLIO QUADRILLE Coote Selection of Airs G jodfrey. F “ol ele Ch, Tourville, 
4 Ss tasers ’rice 23, net each. 






BOCCACCIO WALTZ 
Sper atore pores 
BOCCACCIO VALS 


. Van Biene 
iene. 





BOC( ACGIO MACH Von Buppé. 
2 OCCACCIO.—FORGET NOT TO 
D FORGE I. sung by Miss Violet 


The Popular Ballad, 
Cameron in accio,”’ 2s, net. 


Bee ( ‘ACCIO. 
) 


FLIRTATION 
CoO! ton SSONG,. 


Popular Songs, &c. 2s. each 
net 

| SUNLIGHT 
(Chorusad} Vocal Waltz. 


IS BEAMING. 


(Drawing-room 








lib. words.) . 
ON ERY, TWOERY. O MOUNTAINS BLUE. Ty- 
YOKEL’S SONG rolean Duet. 

sjoosky and Co., 295, KRegent-street. 

ALFRED TENNYSON’S NATIONAL 
4 SONG.—HANDS ALL ROUND. New National Song. 
By the Poet Laureate. With Music arranged by C. V. STAN- 
FORD, Sung by Mr. Santiley. 28. net. 

Boosry and Co, 5, Kegent-street. 
‘00D NIGHT. By CLENDON. Sung 
by Miss Mary Davies and Miss De Fonblanque. ‘‘ A pretty 
poem, prettily set to music.’’—Graphic , Phe greatest success 
of the concert was Clendon's* Good Night Daily Telegraph 
2s. net.—Boosey wold Sono ‘Regent-s street 


(LP LACE. 
by 


LI LAC o 
( ) : ' Miss Damie in 


et. 
LBoosry and Co., >, Reger nt- iaerest. 


RS. L. MONC R IE FF’S NEW SONGS. 
MY HEART is LIKE A SINGING BIRD. 
OH! SWALLOW, SWALLOW! 

Price 28. each, net.~—LBoosry and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


N 
] URIN( the MONTH of MAY, 
every night on Mr. Maas's provincial tour he will sing 
* Farewell, if ever fondest Prayer,’ by Cots ford Dick ; Miss De 
Foub langue will also sing Gatty's last ballad, ** In a qué aint! d 
Village” and *Arcady.’’ Miss Helen D'Alton will sing “The 
Children ot the City,’” by Stephen Adams. And Mr. Thurley 
Beale will sing the popular ballad ‘The Little Hero,’’ by the 
same Composer.—Boosry and Co., 295, Re sna street. 


MOLLOY. 


28. ne 


Sung by 











CATALOGUES OF MUSIC. 
N ESSRS. ROBERT COCKS and CO. 
invite attention to the following catalogues of music, 


sent post-free «n application. The selection embraces music of 
every description 
‘The last work ee by them was 
NTEE 


NUMBER SEV THOUSAND 
ONE AU NDRED 
AND NINETY (17,190) 


thus proving the useful and wide range afforded to all who 
adopt music as a profession or are lovers of the science. 
Pianoforte Music. Elementary Works, 
Educational Works, 
Orchestral Music, 
Violin Music. 
Classical Music. 
Green Catalogue for Teachers. 
Music Publishers to the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince 
Wales, 6, New Burlington-street, London, 
R OCKSTRO’S (W. 8.) PRACTICAL 
v HARMONY. KEY TO DITTO. 1s. 6d. 
CZEEN Y’S SCHOOL of PRACTICAL 
COMPOSITION. 3 vols., each 15s. 9d. 
{ZERNY’S ROYAL PIANOFORTE 
J SCHOOL. 4 vols., each 158. 94. SUPPLEMENT TO 
DITTU, 4s. 
Vayment received in ul 
London: New Bur 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
HELEN OF WALDECK 


Organ Music. 
of 


2s. 


98 or by Post-office order. 
ington-street, W 





YRINCESS 


VYRMONT. Suite de Valses. Var GEUKGES 
LAMOTHES. 2s. net. 
UF IMMER (For Ever). Waltzer. By 


OSCAR SEYDEL. The favour with which this waltz 
has been already received bids fair to outstrip the celebrated 
* Weit von Dir” in popularity. 2s. ne 
TXHE OLD AND THE YOUNG MARIE. 

syeazierly and COWEN. Sung by Miss Clara 
Samue W 2 . he 
,o'® ABIDES. 
ROECKEL,. 


rune’ THE GOLDEN 
by Frederick Wood ; 
Miss Emilie Lioyd. 28. ne 
London: B. Witttames, 60, Paternoster-row. 


LLUSION. New Song by “PHBE 
O'TWAY, Composer ot *‘ Here und Hereafter,’’ “‘ Thine,” &c. 
Published by J. B. Cramer and Co., Brighton and London, 
“*Itlusion,’ in point of musical skill and attractive quality, 
evidently Eines, that its talented author's genius keeps pace 


with the times, and ri oo — higher excellence with each 
fresh essay.’’—Evening } 

“A graceful production, full ot esthetical beauty.”’—The 
Queen. 


By Weatherly and 
. net. 
GATE. Words 


; Music by GEORGE FOX. Sung by 








PERFORMED AT THE ROYAL WEDDING. 


RAND WEDDING MARCH. Composed 
for the Marriage of H.R.H. the Duke of Albany, K.G., 
with H.R.H. the Princess Helen of Waldeck. By CHARLES 
GOUNOD. Piano solo and duet and organ solo. Price each 2s. 
net.—London: NovE.Lo, Ewer, and Co. 
SIGNOR FOLI'S LATEST SUCCESS. 
THE KING’S CHAMPION. ByMICHAEL 
WATSON. Sung by Signor Foli. This paruensely: popnier 
8. 


Song may be had in E flat for Baritone and in D ey Bas ‘ost- 
free, 2s. —Du FF and Stewanr, 2, Hanover-street, W 


D'Antain E’S PIANOS HALF PRICE. 
In consequence of a change of partnership, the whole of 
this splendid stock, perfected with all the improvements of the 
day, by this long-standing firm of 100 years’ reputation, and, in 
order to eftect a speedy sule, the easiest terms arranged, with 
seven years’ warranty. Trichord Cottages from hire, or taken 
in exchange, £10 to £12. 
Class 0, £14 Class 2,220 | Class 4,£26 | Class6, £” 
Class 1, £17 Class 3, £23 | Class 5, £30 | Cluss7, £40 
American Organs from £5. 
91, Finsbury- “pavement, ‘Moorgate. 








IANOFORTES for HIRE or for SALE, 

from 25 guineas upwards.—-JOHN BROADWOOD and 
SONS, 33, Great Pulteney-street, Golden-square, W. Manu- 
factory, 45, Horseferry-road, Westminster. 





LEYEL WOLFF and CO.’S PIANOS. 
Every description of these celebrated 
io, New Ba for SAL od IRE. 


Sole Agency, 1 ew Bond- street 


UADRUPLEX PIANOS. —NEUMEYER’S 
famous patent quadruple-overstrung iron-framed Trichord. 

‘fect, and marvellous value. Illustrated lists 
n view at MARRIOTT'S, 293, High Holborn, W.C 









( 


free. 





95, NEW BOND-STREET. 
and J. HOPKINSON beg to announce 


e that they have opened the above extensive premises with 
an entirely new stock of their world-famed Grand and Cottage 
Pianofortes. May be hadon hire, or on their special One. Two, 
or Three Years" Systems. Illustrated Lists. with original 
designs in the an a Queen Anne, Early English, and 
other styles on ore ication 

95, New Bond- street, Tondon, W. 


‘and J. ‘HOPKINSON have for disposal 

¢ one of their new EBONISED SHORT GRANDS. This 

elegant pianoforte is offered at a very Considerable Reduction 
in price. Can be seen at 0, New Boud-street, 





T . r 4 P 
LAUDE DUVAL. Comic 
STEPHENS and SOLOMON. 
Piano. 
4s, Valse by Tourville. 3 
38 | Coranto by Tourville, 
68, net. 


C 
Quadrilles by Coote. 
| Polka by Grenville, 


| Vocal Score. 
ORD BATEMAN 


L STEPHENS and SOLOMON. 
NEW SONGS by FREDERIC H. COWEN. 
a The night has a thousand eyes, 
Rondel (Kiss me, Sweetheart. the Spring is here 
If thou wilt, remember. I think ot all thou art to me. 
Good Night. Ala 
In Keys to suit all voices. 





Comic Opera. 
In the Press, 


Price 2s. net each, 








TEW SONGS by FLORIAN PASCAL, 
. MORE THAN ALL, in D, for Soprano or Baritone, 
PHE CAPTAIN's DAUGHTER, in A minor, for pert 
MAY MORN, in B flat, for Soprano or M.-8 
*rice 2s, net each. 
By J. L. HATTON. 
STARS. For Contralto or Baritone. Price 
b 2s. net. 
A RTHUR GRENVILLE. NEW DANCE 
4 MUSIC. 
| Secret of Love Valses. 2s. net. | Suzanne Valses. 2s. net. 
| Babiole Lancers, 2s. net. lj Babiole Galop. 1s. 6d. net. 


STE R B ELLS. Piano. 


A charming reverie, in which the well- 


JESTMINS 


TOURVILLE, 


\ 


known chimes of *‘ Big Ben”’ are cleverly reproduced. Price 
ls. Gd, net. 
YHILLIS. Gavotte-Pastorale. Piano. 


TOURVILLE. 
and effective. 


Tea a eo an old Englishballad. Quaint 
Price 1s. 6d. 


‘ERENADE HONGROISE. By V. 
h JONCIERES. A great favourite at all Parisian Concerts. 
Viano-solo, 1s. 6d. net. Piano duet, 28, net. Violin and Piano, 
28. net. 


| ]Ve'’S SECRET. 





Song. Sung by Mrs. 
aerated at Theatre Royal, Haymarket, in ‘‘ Ours,” 
Price 2s. ne 


Also arré <2 ged as a Valse by Price 2s. net. 


UN. oA,0 Da (80-V. 1G LANA, 
J. MASSENET. Piano Solo, ee sp 6d. net. 


London: JoserH WiLit 
24, Berners-street. W.; and 123, C iia apeins, E.C. 


Arthur Grenville. 
| 


1) 


USICAL BOX DE POTS, 22 Ludgate- 


hill, sand é Mi, Cheapside.—Most e tensive vi wriety in London, 

prdinary make, tour airs, £2 2s. ; c2 
$i Nicole Fréres, £ nix ; superb 
£4 to £260. Choicest Music and newest 
Tunee and Prices gratis on 


M! 





trom 


instruments, 
accompanime nts.—Catalogues of 
application to WALES and M'CULLOUCH, as above, 


and co. 
ELK TRO PLATE, 
SILVER PLA‘ 

CLOC ES and b RONZES, 


and CO. 
‘TESTIMONIAL PLATE, 
CUTLERY, &e. 
lliustrated Catalogues post-free, 
+, 22, KRegent-st.; or 42, Moorgate-st., City. 


JjLKINGTON 








kK LKINGTON 
4 


ELKINGTON and CO 


Opera. 





waar IS YOUR CREST and WHAT 
is YOUR MOTTO? Send name and county to 
CULLETON'S Heraldic Office. Plain Sketch, %s.6d. ; colours, 78, 
The arms of man and wife blended. Crest engraved on seals, 


rings. books, and steel dies, &s. 6d. Gold seal, with crest, 20e, 
Solid Gold Ring, 18-carat, Hall- marked with crest, 42s. Manual 
of Heraldry, 400 engravings od CULLETON, 25, Cran- 





Martin’ n’s- sane), 





bourn-street (corner of 


1U LLETON’S GUINEA 30X of 
‘TATIONERY contains a Ream of the very best Paper and 
vs. all stamped in the most elegant way with Crest 
Monogram, or Address, and the engr SUE of Steel 
sent to any part for P.O. order.—T. CULLETON, 
street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane), 




















bw I 
an i Motto, 
Die included, 

25, Cranbourn-s 











ISITING CARDS by CUULETON. 
Fitty bes* quaiity, 28s. 8d., post-frec necluding the 
Engraving of Copper-plate| Wedding Cards, #0 ea ch, A) Em- 





ON, 


bossed Envelopes, with Maiden Name, 138. 6d.— o 
y.C. 


Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbuurn-street, St. Martin's- s-Jane, 


ODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, 
Teel CORONET, CREST, and ADDRESS DIES 
faved as Gems from Origina aland Artistic Designs. 

PAP ER and ENVELOPES, brilliantly Illuminated by 

G 1d, Silver, Bronze, and Colours. 





R’ 






y colour, te ee i = 

Note- Pa; . a 

ARE, G TE ST CARDS, 

WEDDING CARDS, TATIONS in every variety. 
ARMS and CRE STs. FOUND, Painted, and Engraved on 

Signet Rings, Seals, Dies, and Book-Pla 

H. RODRIGU ES, HE RALDIC ENG rR AV ER, 42, P. ice ADIL LY. 


ISITING CARDS ab as RODRIGUES’. 
A VISITING-C he PLATE elegantly engraved, and 
100 SUPERFINE CARDS Printed, for 4s. 6d. 
HENRY TRIG 58, 42, Piccadilly, London. 
EF OR FAMILY ARMS 
Heraldic Oftice) send Name and County. 
in colours, 78.6d. Arms Painted and Engraved on Seals, Di 
Illuminated Addresses, Silk Banners, &c.—PUGH BRUT HE RS 
Great Turnstile, Lincoln’s-inn,W.C, Prize Medal, Paris, 1873. 
| badety of REMOVAL.—Messrs. PARIS 
and CO., Wine Merchants, have removed their r Office from 
No. 10, St. James’ s- street, to No. 22, King-street, St. James's, 
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{LEEPING-CARS on all Continental main 
lines. Apply for berths at the Agencies of the International 
Sleeping-Car Company, Paris, London, Berlin, Brussels, Cologne, 


Frankfort, Vienna, Madrid, and Rome, 
M ONACO.— The SUMMER BATHING 
I SEASON is NOW OPEN. 

The Sea Baths of Monaco are completely protected from the 
north winds, and the most healthful and enjoyable on the 
Mediterranean Coast. 

‘rhe Grand Hotel des Bains, upon the seashore, contains most 
comfortable and luxurious apartments for families at moderate 
| prices. 

2 Hot and Cold Salt and Fresh Nl foot Baths, and Hydropathic 

















Establishment. ‘Lropical vegetation abounds, yet the tem- | ia 
perature is always toned by the cool sea breezes. | ' a 
MONACO is situated about 35 minutes from Nice, and is 


20 minutes from Mentone, and vies with either town for its 


sunitary arrangements and healthful climate. 

heer -BY-THE-SEA.—See Naples as 
should be seen, from the Balconies of the HOTEL 

ROYAL DES ETRAN tS. Patronised by the High Lite, 

and always open. Views and Prices on application to Mr. | 

CAPRANI, now the Sole Proprietor. | 


TRAMONTA NO, on 


Highest and healthiest. part. 
Desirable homely 












T ‘APLES. —HOTE L 

the Corso V. Emanuele. 

Magnificent view ot the Bay and Islands, 
family Hotel. Kept by an English Lady. 





ENICE.—Grand Hotel d’Italie.—First 
Class, Worthily recommended for comfort and substantial 
table. Visitors to other hotelsare privileged to dine ut theGrand 
Restaurant, holding (00 persons.—BavER GRUNWALD, Proprietor. 


N 
srice. W.) 
Glass. Gra 


N 








ESSINA.—HOTEL VICTORIA. First 
Class house. Specially poaeenaee for comfort and 

/. Méeller,Proprietor. TAORN A.—Hotel Bellvue, First 

ndest scenery in Italy. G. Kale ERMANN, P. roprietor. 





ILAN, Pallanza, Locarno, Bellagio, Venice. 
Grand Hotel at Milan. 
Grand Hotel at Pallanza, 
Grand Hotel at Locarav. ? 
Grand Hotel at Bellagio. | 
Grand Hotel at Venice. J 


| First class Extra. j & 
| Best and most comfortably 
regulated Hotels on the 
Continent. 








OHN BROGDEN, 

ART GOL fete and J 
6, GRAND HUTEL-BUILDID CHA ROss. 
The attention of the public is directed to the 
great advantage of purc hasing trom the bona fide manut: acturer 
at really wholesale prices for ready money, thereby superseding 
Co-098 rative stores. ‘The 18-carat Gold Artistic Je ‘welry is made 
in the basement, where some of the most skilled goldsmiths can 
be seen at work. ‘The Paris Gold Medal in 1878 was awarded for 
‘Goldsmiths’ Work and Jewelry in exquisite taste’’; also the 
Chevalier Cross of the Legion of Honour, the Grand Diplome 

w Honneur, and Gold Meda! of L’ Académie Nationale, Paris, 

istablished a.p. 1798. 
No agents are authorised to call on customers. 


T H E| 


/ELLER, 


















SEWILL’S KEYLESS WATCHES, 

Prize Medals, London, aris, and Philadelphia. 

Damp and Dust-proof, 18- carat cases, adjusted and 
Os. 












FINEST compe nsated for all climates, £101 l4s.,and 
25; Ladies’, £7 7s., £10 I¢s., and £18 10s; in silver 
WATCHES os, tor Ladies or Gentlemen, £ £6 6s., and 
8s. Forwarded on receipt of littance.—J. 

MADE. 


he. Sewill, 30, Cornhill, London ; and 61, South Castle- 
street, Liverpool. Illustrated Catalogue free. 





W? ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES 

are supe rseding all others. Prize Medals—London, 1862; 
Paris, 1867. Silve Watches, from £448. ; Gold, from £668. Price- 
Liste ‘sent free.—77, Cornhill; 230, Regent-street ; and 76, Strand. 


ny ° 
LFRED B. PEARCE, 39, Ludgate-hill, 
INVITES INSPECTION of all that i is new and beantitul 
in useful and ornamental CHINA and sete oe 
Dinner Services Se Cottage ’’), 50 pieces . ee 
Dinner Services for 12 persons (108 pieces) 
China Dessert Services for 12 pe Pees Gilt, 178., Ungilt : 
Gilt China Tea Services, 40 pieces, 28 pie ces 
China Breakfast Sets tor 6 persons, 118. “tor 4 persons 
Toilet Services (for Ly notin Gs. 6d., "bs. 6d. and 
White Stone Jugs, *‘ The Gre HH set ot three 
Il really e xc! lent patterns. 
Quart Decanters, good cut glass, 5s. per pair . . plain 
Claret Dec: anters (with handle), 48. each .. und 
Plain light Claret Glasses, well made, 6s. per doz. and 
Wine Glasses, plain or cut, sone and Sherries, per doz, 








15 


ee tT el tt 
AROMREACO wooncoa™ 


Engraved Wine Glasses do, 
Hock Glasses, ruby bowl. 6s. 2 doz. .. green bowl 
Tumblers, cut, 3s. 34,; plain, 2s. od. moulded, per doz. 


Plain light Finger-Glasses, taper shape per doz. 
peda artic a eporsionately c cheap, 
ri riptive Catalogue post- 
ALFRED B. P E ARCE. 39, L UDGATE-HIL be Established 1760, 








J. OTICE.—GARDNERS’, “consequent on 








the exter n of their Metal Trades, are RELINQUISH- 
ING their LECTRO-PLATE, CUTLERY, and CLOCK 
DEPAKTM Ss The STOCK of the tirst "quality only is 





new OFFERE D'to the public at a DISCOUNT of 374 PER 
NT from the marked prices. Descriptive Lists post-free on 
pica —Nos. 453 and 454, West Strand, Charing-cross, 


_) OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


pitts. 
GoLD MEDAL. 


YARD PLAYING. 

| / REVOLUTION in CARD PLAYING. Spades, Clubs, 
Hearts, and Diamonds superseded by the New Italian System. 

- | Revival of Art Designs from the Old Masters. The New Games, 

| 











Artistic and Classic, of exciting interest. Designs by the most 
eminent Italian artists in thirteen colours. Every card a 
valuable picture. Money refunded if not perfectly satisfactory. 
Price 2s. Gd., in elegant case, eee with rules. Address 
The Society for Art Ga’ mes, No. torarcemeess aint aaa 3 of 
Great Russell-street), London, Ww. 


| Lous ‘VELVETEEN 2 
Black and all Colours, 
Patterns lost-free. 
GOODE, GAINSFORD and CO., 


161 to 167, High-strect, Borough, 8.E. 
The wear of every yard guaranteed. 





M4114, Corsica, Italy, Egypt, Greece, 
- Constantinople, and Danube, by the celebrated and 
yowerful steamers of Fraissinet and Co. For prospectus and 
Perit apply to Smith, Sundius, and Co., Gracechurch-street; or 
Fraissinet and Co., 6, Place de la Bourse, Marseilles. 


TOULOUSE. 











—Grand Hotel du Midi. i 
Patronised by the Duke of Nérfolk and English nobility bh 
and gentry. F irst-class hotel. E nglish spoken; and comfort of 


Mb yee 


i, PourquigR, Proprietor. 


visilors specially studied. 





OURDES.—Grand Hoétel de la Grotte. 
First-class, recommended to families for its great comfort, 
careful direc tion, and excellent position. Fine view of the Basi- 
lique. Omnibus and landaus to trains. A. ARDOUE, _—! 





UCHON.—Hoitel Cantou.—Excellent 

situation near the Etablissement Thermal and Casino. 
Very comfortable Apartments and Chambers. Good table. 
er Room. aT M. Canon, —-! 









“ UCHON. —Grand Hotel Richelieu, opposite 

the Thermal Establishment. Frequented by Royalty and 

the highest nebility and gentry. Splendid scenery. First-class 
arrangements. L. Esrrave, Proprietor. 












AUTERETS.—Grand Hotel a’ Angleterre. 

300 Chambers; Lift, with every recent comfort; 100 Bal- 

conies, commanding beautiful views of the surrounding moun- 
tains, 2700 ft. above sea level.—A. MEILLon, Proprietor. 


(\AUTERETS.— Grand Hotel Continental. 
Most comfortable of the Pyrenean Stations, 200 Chambers. 
Conversation Saloons, Table-d'Héte, Lift, Grand Theatre, 
Casino, Club—Same property. Madame Batxay, Proprietor. 


M 


family. 
Houses and Apartments of application. 















ENTONE Royal Grocery Stores.—Thomas 

WILLLOUGHBY, Purveyor to Queen Victoria and Royal 
The only English House and Estate Agent. Lists of 

Established 1358, 





| dyspepsia, 








LIQUEUR OF THE 
RANDE CHARTREUSE. 
This delicious Liqueur and the only known remedy for 
heretotore so difficult to procure genuine, can now 
be had of all Wine and Spirit Merchants. 
Consignee for the United Kingdom and the Colonies, 
W. DOYLE, 2, New London-street, E.C, 


















NGHAM’S MARSALA WINES maintain 

their unrivalled and world-famed reputation tor extreme 

purity and delicacy, and are recommended vy the Faculty. 
Ask for *‘ Ingham's Marsala.’’ Of all Wine Meréhants. 


Mr. ‘STREETE R, 


NEW BOND-STREET, 
London; and 


COLOMBO, CEYLON. 


Mr. STREETER, _ having 
Agencies in all the Gem-pro- 
ducing countries, receives cun- 
signments of us Stones 
direct from the Mines, and stp 
plies purchasers with mounted 
or unmounted Gems at first 
prices. 










IAMONDS. 
GAPPHIRES. 
ATS’-EYES. 
PALS. 
EMERALDS. 
PpEFARLs. 
A LEXAN DRITES. 









































>rinted and Published at the Office, 198, Strand, in 

Tougou: i of St. Clement Danes, in the County of Middlesex, 
GeorceE C. Leicuron, 193, Strand, afvresaid. —SaTUKDay, 

x 13, 1882. 
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1, A Check among the old mining shafts, 2. Fogged: Sphinx Tor in the distance, 3. Getting away. 4, A Horse “‘ stogged.’”’ 56. A Run for shelter, 


THE HARRIER WEEK ON #ARTMOOR.—SEE NEXT PAGE. 













THE PARIS SALON, 





As is generally the case, public opinion is divided as to the 
merits of the Salon; one party, and perhaps the more numerou 
of tl two, asserting that it is the best t t has been held for 
some years, while the other deprecates this idea entirely, and 
affirms with equal confidence that, but for the force with 


which certain young painters come to the front, the Salon 
would be more than ordinarily dull and unprofitable. 


The truth, almost as a matter of course, lies between the 
two extremes; and without detracting from the well-won 
merits of the young men, about whom more presently, our 
conclusion is that the exhibition, even in their absence, would 
have been a fair average one. 

The number of works on view amounts in all to 5641, and 
these, our readers will please to remember, include painting, 
sculpture, architecture, engraving, lithography, die-sinking, 
gem-engraving, and the like. This is in excess of last year 


by as many as 682 exhibits; and, although the committee of 
artists into whose hands the Government have placed the 
entire administration of the Salon, have widened their borders, 
they have not relaxed one iota in the rigour with which every 
work claiming admission was examined. ‘The system has been 
in operation for two years, and now that the initiatory friction 
is gone it seems to work well. 

At the top of the grand staircase is placed the most re- 
markable mural work in the exhibition—remarkable for its 
size (it is quite seventy feet long); for the light key in which 
it is painted (doubtless not to disturb its architectural sur- 
roundings in its final resting-place at Amiens), and for the 
quiet idyllic treatment of its subject. It is entitled ‘* Young 
Picards Practising Throwing the Lance.’’? Ona long level 
stretch of ground, with some thatched dwellings on the extreme 
left, before which the women attend to their domestic duties, 
while the children play about; and, with some poplars and 
other trees intervening, the stump of an old tree on the extreme 
right, which serves as a target, we see the youth of the neigh- 
bourhood exercising themselves with the lance. Immediately 
beyond is a placid lake, and the whole scene is indicative of 
quiet enjoyment. 

There is, says Victor Hugo, human nature, and there is 
French nature ; and we cannot help thinking that, in this case 
at least, M. Puvis de Chavannes, the author of this noble work, 
has abjured the latter and stuck manfully and loyally by human 
nature. It is in this that the great merit of his work lies, and 
there is little doubt but it will command the highest honour 
which it is in the power of the jury to confer. We noticed, 
with emphatic commendation, when it occupied the same place 
as acartoon, and we are glad to find our opinion confirmed, 
now that it comes before us in quiet unobtrusive colour. 

Those curious in the personal appearance of great artists will 
find an admirable life-size portrait of him by Léon Bonnat, and 
in spite of the touch of grey which time has given his beard 
will rejoice to discover that heis still a vigorous upstanding man. 
There are many other notable portraits in the exhibition, of 
which more by-and-by: it will suffice to remark in the mean- 
time that the honours in this department of art are not 
monopolised by Frenchmen. 

Entering the Salon carré, we have on our right an immense 
canvas, on which we see depicted a scene eminently dramatic, 
by Joseph Wencker. From a lofty pulpit we behold Saint 
Chrysostom, in white surplice, thundering with impassioned 
voice and gesture against the Empress Eudoxia, who, sur- 
rounded by the ladies of her startled Court, sits supremely 
defiant in a high recessed gallery, or alcove, while the red- 
robed cardinals below, and the general congregation in the 
immediate front of the picture, express in their various ways 
their surprise and horror at the audacity of the preacher. 
It is in this especially that the artist shows his power. The 
colouring is befittingly sober and low toned ; but the reds in 
the picture strike the eye rather crudely and harshly. The 
attitude of the priest himself is simply magnificent. 

The pendant to this hangs opposite, and is similarly por- 
tentous in size. It represents a tumultuously joyous cele- 
bration of ‘‘ the 14th July, 1880.’ On the extreme left is a 
raised orchestra, and, all under a bright summer sky, flecked 
with fleecy clouds, old and young, rich and poor, enjoy 
themselves with Parisian hilarity. The scene is altogether 
brilliant and life-like ; but, though there is palpable unity of 
sentiment, there is scarcely unity of composition and arrange- 
ments; and no doubt the artist, A. P. Roll, was justified in 
making the most prominent figure in the foreground a merry 
little gamin selling appropriate favours. Carlo Stratta, of 
Turin, in depicting a similar scene of jollity, is scarcely so 
vivid in colour, perhaps; but he has been more fortunate in 
composition, inasmuch as, in his ‘‘Carnival at Villiers-le- 
Bel,’’ he makes the clown gesticulating from the platform the 
focal figure of the crowd. 

Another large canvas remarkable for concentrated force is 
by J. Ulyssy-Roy, of Bordeaux. It represents Amurath the 
Second, mounted on a great black, rearing charger, grasping 
banner in one hand and hurling threatening and slaughter 
with the other against the Christians for the death of his 
comrade, who, with his white horse, lies at his feet. 

Opposite this hangs a large upright picture representing 
some peasants praying devoutly at one of those lofty crucifixes 
so familiar to us at French ports. We see the jetty running 
ovt into the sea, and far to the left sails away, under a rather 
ib» extening sky, the ship containing those they hold so dear, and 
fur whom they now pray with such fervent emotion. The artist 
is (4. Haquette, and he studied under both Millet and Cabanel. 
Maz Leenhardt has depicted for us with painful realism the 
stir and horror caused by a “ Village Murder’’ ; while Maurice 
Leloir, more loyal to the ultimate ends of art, shows a merry 
music party in a boat, 

Then in the way of high-class landscape we have the 
‘Close of Autumn,”’ by L. Loir, the ‘‘ Borders of a Wooded 
Lakw,’’ with cows and sheep, by E. V. Hareux; a small picture 
by a Spanish painter named Sanchez-Perrier, showing the “last 
leavis’’ of autumn, which for delicacy and truth we think 
wovlhy of Corot; a larger and more important one, by L. V. 
Watelin, showing a erey road leading through a green 
landscape towards a age; a very lively and faithful 
* Vort of Saint Bernard, Paris,” by P. L. L. Vauthier: and 
a no less faithfully treated “‘Spring-Time,”’ by Ernest A 
Waterlow. 3 

Englishmen, indeed, or at least English-speaking men, 
by which phrase, of course, we include our cousins of the 
United States, have rather distinguished themselves in the 
present Exhibition. The ‘‘ Dancing Gipsy Woman”? of John 
Ss. Sargent, who is of American parenta ze, though born 
in Florence, is, perhaps, the most forcible picture im the 
Velasquez direction in the whole exhibition ; and, if his being 
a foreigner will hinder his taking the highest medal, it need 
not prevent his being decorated with the Legion of Honour. 
Then there are the Brothers Harrison, William Stott, John R. 
Reid, Robert Macbeth, L. Welden Hawkins, Alexander Mann 
not to mention the men from Eastern Europe, such as the 
Poles, Svedonisky, Szyndler, Bakalowicz, and the men of other 
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nationalities, who have helped to give distinction to the 
present Salon. About these and others we hope to have the 
opportunity of saying a few words next week. Jo Bs He 


PANORAMA OF THE BATTLE OF CHAMPIGNY. 

The eminent painters Messrs. De Neuville and Detaille have 
combined to paint one of the most striking panoramas of the 
many that have hitherto been produced. It represents the 
Battle of Champigny, which was fought some nine miles from 
Paris in December, 1870, and which, in its earlier phase, gave 
the French a gleam of hope. The chief point of interest lies 
in a battered lime-mill, in which a crowd of German soldiers 
ave hemmed, and holding up the butt-end of their guns in 
token of surrender. It is a raw, grey winter’s day, and all the 
sickening and heroic details of an extended battle-field are 
given with the most startling realisation. The Gardes Mobiles 
fight gallantly side by side with their comrades of the Line, 
while, in other parts of the field, we see the brotherhood and 
the surgeons fulfilling their functions with equal devotion. 
An old grey horse, standing by his upturned cart at the 
corner of a small ploughed ficld as quietiy and unconcernedly 
as if there were no bullets whistling through the air and he 
were located in his own native meadow, is one of the most 
touching incidents in the whole panorama. It was thrown 
open to the public on Monday, and is situated in the Rue de 
serri, a few yards off the Avenue des Champs Elysées. 








THE HARRIER WEEK ON DARTMOOR, 

In almost every other part of the country the ‘‘currant jelly 
dogs’’ have had their last run before the first of May, which is 
the date fixed for the beginning of the harrier week on Dart- 
moor. Great interest is taken in the sport, and large numbers 
of people attend, often as many as four hundred being present 
at a meet. Dartmoor affords a splendid country, both for 
hunting and also for the spectators, as, from the tops of some 
of the higher tors, it is often possible to witness the whole of a 
run. In some respects, indeed, the foot people have the best 
of it, as a rider occasionally finds himself in an awkward fix. 
He is often stopped by a bog, and, should he not pull up in 
time, his horse is apt to become a fixture, often sinking in up 
to his girths, and sometimes even further. He must then be 
fairly dragged out with ropes, and it is singular how 
promptly a countryman or two turn up on the spot, ready to 
earn an honest penny by assisting in this labour. Sometimes 
two or three horses get stegged—to use the local term— 
simultaneously, and these misfortunes, though vexatious 
enough to the luckless riders, afford plenty of amusement to 
the lookers-on. 


THE ST. GOTHARD RAILWAY TUNNEL. 
The ceremonial and festivities attending the completion of 
this great work, and the opening of the line to public traflic, 
attract a great number of visitors; and our [llustrations of the 
romantic Alpine scenery, and of the workmen employed in 
the construction of the tunnel, will be viewed with some 
interest. The St. Gothard Tunnel is 14,900 métres long, 
being 2667 métres more than that of Mont Cenis. It 
runs in a straight line from the village of Géschenen, 
on the Swiss side, to the Italian frontier locality of 
Airolo, placing Lucerne and Milan in communication by 
rail. The works were begun in October, 1872, and have 
extended over a period of ten years. The St. Gothard 
Tunnel, which has been largely subsidised by the German 
Government, is to Germany, for communication with Italy, 
what the Mont Cenis is to France. Henceforth Germany will 
be independent of France for traffic with Italy. From acom- 
mercial point of view the importance of this work can scarcely 
be overrated. Apart from the enormous increase of local trade 
which may safely be reckoned upon, the new Alpine tunnel 
will be the most advantageous route to Italy, the Mediter- 
ranean, and the East for passengers and goods coming from 
England, Germany, Holland, and Belgium. Itis thought in 
Switzerland that the overland mail will take this road in 
preference to Mont Cenis, which is worked partly by the Paris, 
Lyons, and Mediterranean Company and partly by an Italian 
company. 

We learn from a report by M. Bridel, Engineer-in-chief to 
the St. Gothard Railway, that the traffic through the tunnel 
is worked at present by two 12-ton tank engines, intended 
ultimately to work the branch line from Cadenazzo to 
Locarno, which is seven and a-half miles long, and has a 
ruling gradient of 1 in 528. These two engines are found 
quite powerful enough for the work at present being done. 
They take four trains each way through the tunnel during 
each twenty-four hours, and the ventilation is found to be 
very good. M. Bridel estimates the number of travellers for 
January as 3277, for February as 4300, and for March as 
9100, and that about thirty trains per day will traverse the 
tunnel, but he is casting about for a substitute for the ordinary 
engine. He tried a compressed-air engine, which did not 
answer; and he has now turned his attention to electricity. He 
has communicated with Messrs. Siemens, and they have 
arranged for a small experimental apparatus, very similar to 
that employed in the Berlin Electric Railway. Each dynamo 
engine is to be of about 100 indicated horse-power, and two, 
three, or more are to be attached to each train, as required. 
In case the scheme does not succeed, the loss will amount to 
80,000f. only, Messrs. Siemens taking the plant off the hands 
of the railway company. 














EXHIBITION OF SHIP-BUILDING MODELS. 


The exhibition opened in Fishmongers’ Hall last week, by 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, was got up by 
the Shipwrights’ Company of the City of London, but the 
Admiralty and the naval authorities of different countries, as 
well as private ship-builders, contributed to the large col- 
lection of models. A similar exhibition was held by this 
company in 1877, also in the hall of the Fishmongers’ Com- 
pany, when prizes were competed for by British naval 
architects only. The present exhibition has invited universal 
competition, and its invitation has been widely responded to. 
There were models and designs of vessels of all classes, both 
for peace and war, as well as ships of historical interest. 
From the national collection at the Hague, from Norway, 
France, the United States, and elsewhere interesting contri- 
butions had been sent. From the Naval Museum at Green- 
wich, by the kindness of the Lords of the Admiralty, among 
others, models of the Royal Sovereign, a vessel of the time of 
James I., and of Nelson’s flag-ship the Victory, had been 
lent; while Norway had contributed a model of the Viking 
ship, 1000 years old. The King of the Netherlands had 


appointed one of the Dutch Admirals to represent his Majesty, . 


and Russia, Japan, and Norway had also appointed delegates. 





An account of the public income and expenditure of the 
United Kingdom for the year ended March 31, 1882, has been 
issued as a Parliamentary paper. From this it appears that 
the income was £85,822,581, and the expenditure £85,472,556. 
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ORIGIN AND MIGRATION OF MYTHS. 

Dr. Edward B. Tylor, F.R.S., in his third lecture on the 
History of Customs and Beliefs, given on Tuesday, the 
2nd instant, commented on the metaphorical and fancy keys 
devised to account for and interpret myths, which, though of 
a somewhat intangible character, have exercised on important 
influence upon the lives and fortunes of men. 1.cferriny to 
the classic story of Andromeda chained to the rock, anc .er 
rescue by Perseus, which has been interpreted as the Sun 
delivering the Dawn from a Storm Cloud, he adduced examples 
in favour of his opinion that this myth might have its origin 
in facts, and that in this and other cases there was no 
necessity to have recourse to cosmical phenomena for their 
source. He mentioned instances of the exposure of women to 
the sea and its monsters in the South Seas. The Greek 
myth of the Symplegades, the two rocks which were said 
to clash together and destroy the ships passing between them, 
from which the ship Argo narrowly escaped. The exposition 
of these rocks signifying the gates of night and day; and the 
migration of the myth into India, and its existence in Buddhist 
legends, were specially commented on. ‘The origin of the 
popular division of the world into four quarters, and the four 
cardinal points of the compass were next considered, and, 
among other interesting illustrations, reference was made to a 
picture found in Central America, which was explained to 
record the arrival of four great chiefs who came from different 
quarters to colonise Yucatan. After protesting against the 
too great application of ingenuity and analogy in tracing the 
history of myths, Dr. Tylor concluded with comments on 
the very general traditions respecting a deluge, of which he 
had collected and classified a very great number of examples ; 
and he demonstrated that a great many supposed ancient 
legends found amongst savage nations were really derived from 
missionaries and other Europeans and dressed up by native 
imaginations to suit their own tastes. 


PROPERTIES OF THE METALS. 
Professor Dewar, in his third lecture, given on Thursday, the 
4th inst., resumed his explanations of the physical properties 
of the metals, by illustrations of their specific heat, and of its 
relation to their specific weight or gravity. ‘This has been 
reduced to a law, which has been found to hold good with all 
the metals—the unit being the amount of heat required to 
raise one pound of water one degree of temperature. ‘l’o this 
law gallium and other newly-discovered metals have been 
found to conform; but not the elements carbon, boron, and 
silicon. The Professor then described several methods of 
detecting and graduating extremely minute variations of 
temperature ; including the calorimeter employed by Laplace 
and Lavoisier, based upon ascertaining the exact amount 
of heat required to melt a certain quantity of ice; 
and the improvements upon this method introduced by 
Herschel, Bunsen, and Andrews, by which means a _ very 
delicate thermometric apparatus has been produced, applic- 
able to a great variety of purposes. Its principle consists in 
the very accurate determination of volume, which was ex- 
perimentally illustrated. The Professor next showed how the 
gases in the interior of a flame might be extracted and 
analysed, and demonstrated that all ordinary flames produced 
not only carbonic acid and water, but also the hydrocarbon 
acetylene, the source of all the coal-tar colours, and which 
was alsoan important reducing agent in metallurgy. He also 
showed how the gases might be drawn off from the electric 
arc, in which was formed, by decomposition of the air, 
prussic or hydrocyanic acid, a cyanogent compound. 
PROPER MOTIONS OF THE STARS. 
Professor R. Grant, F.R.S., of the Observatory, Glasgow, gave 
the discourse at the evening meeting on Friday, the 5th inst. 
He began with remarks on the general aspect of the heavens 
on a clear night, and allusions to the movements of the planets 
as distinguished from the other stars, which from their 
always retaining their relative position to each other have 
been termed ‘“‘ fixed stars.’? That these bodies have a move- 
ment of their own, termed their ‘‘ proper motion,’’ was not 
proved till after the invention of the telescope, which gave 
such a great impetus to astronomical research. In 1717 Edmund 
Halley determined the proper motion of three stars; and the 
important discoveries of Bradley in regard to the aberration of 
light verified the results obtained by Halley. In relation to this 
matter, Professor Grant described the interesting phenomenia 
of the occultation of the moon, and the way astronomers have 
been able to determine the rate of the proper motion of many 
of the stars, and the time in which it takes place. He also 
described how, by means of the law of gravitation, the 
heavenly bodies may be weighed, and stated that the’ greater 
stars appear to have a small, and the smaller stars a large 
proper motion. Our sun being a star, has also been proved to 
have a proper motion. After remarks upon variable stars, 
which gradually lose their brightness, become invisible, and 
afterwards reappear, Professor Grant explained how the 
spectroscopic researches of Sir G. B. Airy, Mr. Huggins, and 
others, have, in a very remarkable manner, verified the dis- 
coveries of Halley and his successors. We are now on firm 
ground, on the brink of the unknown, hoping for good results 
from unremitting observations. 
HISTORY OF THE SCIENCE OF POLITICS. 
Mr. Frederick Pollock, M.A., LL.D., began his third lecture, 
given on Saturday last, with further remarks on the absolutist 
dcctrines propounded by Hobbes ; and then commented on the 
opinions of the English theorists of the next generation of 
these works. Locke’s ‘‘ Treatise on Civil Government’’ was 
really a political apology for the revolution of 1688. The 
Divine right of kings had to be confuted, though it only dated 
from the time of JamesI. His way had been prepared by 
Hooker. He assumed political society to be founded to pre- 
serve property originally created by man’s labour. Each 
member resigns his natural power as far as is needful for that 
purpose. Locke held that absolute monarchy is not civil 
society at all. The sovereignty of the State is limited to the 
purposes of incorporation, and the preservation of lives, 
liberties, and estates. The dissolution of Government 
is the dissolution of society. The Bill of Rights, the 
most important document since Magna Charta, faces the 
question of the positive legality of the revolution, and was 
accepted by William and Mary. Mr. Pollock then commented 
on Rousseau’s doctrine, at once popular and dogmatic, of the 
“ social contract,” in which the individual surrenders himself 
entirely to ‘‘ the sovereign people;’’ with unlimited power, 
yet subject to generallaw. A Government is subject to the 
people, which cannot govern directly. ‘* The declaration of 
the rights of man’’ mainly emanated from Rousseau. After 
remarks on Blackstone’s improvements on Locke’s doctrines 
regarding the state of nature, the origin of sovereignty, and 
the powers of Parliament, remarks were made on Montesquicu, 
termed the father of the historical method, who collected and 
compared important facts as evidence, and had enlightened 
views respecting English institutions. The lecture concluded 
with remarks upon Burke, who, in his abhorrence of the French 
Revolution, demonstrated the errors of the social contract, but 
did not propound any idea of a political system. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
THIRD NOTICE. 

Still following the order of the catalogue (but with the intention 
of reserving some works for future notice), we reach the very 
remarkable battle-piece, by R. C. Woodville, ‘‘ Maiwand: 
Saving the Guns’? (567). It is well that our disasters should 
be put before us, as well as our triumphs. Besides, more true 
courage is often displayed in the retreat than in the 
onslaught; and the gallant manner in which our guns 
were saved in that otherwise disgraceful discomfiture de- 
served commemoration. The spirit, or rather the fire and 
energy, the vivid conception, the skill in_ representing 
men and horses in every conceivable attitude, shown in 
this elaborate composition are surprising. The whole has an 
air of vraisemblance that could scarcely have been surpassed had 
the young painter actually witnessed the scene. In this respect 
he approaches nearer to De Neuville than any other | English 
artist. With commendation of ‘‘ The Slain Enemy’’ (578), a 
well-painted picture by Heywood Hardy, we pause at H. 
Motte’s very ingenious ‘‘ Geese of the Capitol”’ (582), with 
the assailants mounted, acrobat fashion, on each other’s 
shoulders in three tiers, in their attempt to scale the walls of 
the Capitol—a work that had alreedy figured at the Salon. 
John Faed’s picture (594) of a poet sleeping while the sky is 
peopled with the creations of his ‘‘ dream’ is—not the less 
that the whole is rendered with infinite pains—one of those 
semi-realistic semi-supernatural subjects which rarely touch 
the imagination. We would mention here, with an apology 
for having omitted it before, Mr. Thomas Faed’s “ There’s a 
Little Lady! On with her Cloak!’’ (241), in the great 
room—a humble Scotch interior subject, distinguished by 
much of his well-known ability. ‘‘The Banquet’’ (609), 
by J. D. Linton, is the best of the series of six pictures illus- 
trating the fortunes of a soldier of the sixteenth century hitherto 
exhibited. The tables are spread before a screen wall hung 
with garlands; the Prince and Princess sit under a canopy, 
with the victor at their side; and the dignitaries of the State 
and guests are ranged in order; the musicians are to the left, 
and a dancing-girl is in front. The banquet is al fresco, in 
the manner of Paul Veronese; and the painter has happily 
avoided the blackness of preceding works. [Each face is a 
complete study of character, and the colouring is artistic 
in no mean degree. ‘The composition, however, is a little 
stiff, and the figures seem to lack some connecting links of 
gesture and expression ; yet this is one of the most considerable 
pictorial achievements of the year. ‘‘The Favourite, 1566 
(628), by Seymour Lucas, is also a great advance. If we miss 
some of the refinement of the last-named work, the equable 
fulness of the colouring, the strength of the effect, the 
unlaboured execution, and the intelligent telling of the story, 
form an acceptable substitute. The “‘ favourite ’’ is Leicester, 
clad in white satin doublet and trunk hose, who, with dubious 
expression, is descending steps, after an audience with the 
Queen, conducting to an antechamber, where a group of 
courtiers eye him askance with varied expressions of envy and 
hatred. ‘Prince Edward VI. and his Whipping Boy’’ (649) 
is a promising picture by W. 8. Stacey—a name new to us. 

Entering the next room, the picture that first arrests atten- 
tion is J. Griffiths’ ‘‘ Ayanta Caves, a.p. 600,’’ which, at least, 
has the recommendation of novelty of subject. ‘‘The Last of his 
Race’? (676), by C. Calthrop—a noble ruminating in a medieval 
interior, with parchment deeds strewing the parqueted floor, 
is as well painted but will hardly be as popular as his ‘‘ Here 
they are !’’ (129)—a couple of gay bachelors in costumes of 
the last century finding their chéres amies in a seat in Hampton 
Court Palace Gardens. ‘‘ Homeward’? (682), a rocky torrent 
bed with a girl carrying a lamb to the fording place, is one of 
Mr. Herkomer’s many powerful works of the year, which, 
perhaps, present their climax in the portrait of Mr. Archibald 
Forbes, the war correspondent, in the next room (787). 
‘Merry as the Day is Long” (711) and another picture 
of rustic life, by F. Morgan, only want a little quali- 
fication of their too positive colouring, and too equal 
impasto, to be excellent of their kind. ‘‘Distance’’ can 
scarcely be said to ‘‘lend enchantment to the view,’”’ in K 
lalswelle’s ‘‘Three Counties, from Wetham Hill, Peters- 
field’? (722). The scene is striking, and the execution skilful, 
but the whole is hard, and the distance lacks aerial perspective. 
Mr. Crofts has another elaborate illustration of the Battle of 
Waterloo, the scene being this time ‘‘ At the Farm of Mont 
St. Jean,’’ with the wounded in the foreground, artillery, 
Guards, and Highlanders advancing, or held in reserve, and 
Wellington and his staff on the crest of the hill in the middle 
distance. Examined in detail, there is much to commend ; the 
groups and figures are well studied and appropriate 3 but the 
composition requires concentration or connection. In the 
Evening there shall be Light’’ (737) is the title of a large and 
fine landscape by Mr. Leader, representing a flood of yellow 
light from a half-cleared sky just after sundown irradiating 
the scene and gilding the tombs of a churchyard in the fore- 
ground. 

Passing into the next room, the first work of importance is 
‘“\ Messenger of Good Tidings: News of Relief to Florence 
in 1496,’ in illustration of ‘‘ Romola’”’ (767), by F. W. W. 
Topham. It is a capable and good realisation of the subject ; 
but the expressions, asin some previous works, seem con- 
strained und peculiar. ‘‘ Music o’er the Water”’ (773), an old 
Scotchman playing a fiddle in a boat, by Hamilton Macallum, 
is noticeable chiefly for the admirable rendering of sunlight on 
the thousand twinkling wavelets of the sea. ‘‘The Happy 
Valley ’’ (779), a large landscape by F. Walton, has consider- 
able merit, but is somewhat monotonous and vapid. The por- 
trait of Sir Stafford Northcote (780), by Mr. Long, can scarcely 
be considered happy; evidently the painter is in technicalities 
not at his best this year. Mr. Gow, in No. 786, represents a 
number of Jacobites in pink, assembled, under pretext of 
hunting, in a secluded hollow to hear a Stuart ‘‘ Proclamation ’’ 
read. ‘The grouping is capital ; but why does the painter select 
such ill-favoured types? In this instance, there is hardly a gen- 
tleman among the lot. ‘* The Wounded Stag”’ (793), by C. E. 
Johnson, is a large and telling, but essentially common-place, 
landseape. The vista of the north rooms is closed by Sir 
John Gilbert’s ‘‘ Fight for the Standard’’ (813)—a mass of 
men and horses, with the customary picturesque costumes, 
accoutrements, and trappings struggling in inextricable con- 
fusion. We much prefer, however, as a composition, more 
especially for its colouring, Sir John’s Crabbed age 
and youth cannot live together ’’ (321)—a rustic. dance 
and merry-making, from which an aged crone is limping 
away sad and lonely. Mr. Eyre Crowe has lighted on 
a capital subject in ‘‘The Defence of London in 1643 
(840) by the Parliamentary forces; but what has happened to 
the painter that he should conceive our ancestors to have been 
such hideous, ill-made mannikins as he has depicted them, and 
that he should restrict his palette to hues so leaden, opaque, 
and inartistic? There is nothing in the exhibition more 
ekilful in all manipulative qualities, more brilliant in colour, 
or more fertile in resource and clever in working out the theme 
than ‘‘The Queen of the Revels’’ (882), by the Florentine 
painter F. Vinea. The scene is an inn, with a large party of 
roystering troopers, in costumes of the seventeenth century, 


who have elevated a serving-girl to the top of a huge wine 
vat, surrounded by empty jiaschi, and are toasting her to 
sound of clarion and beat of drum, amid infinite jest and 
merriment. We may regret that so much talent should be 
expended on such a subject, but there is no denying that in 
the trained ability here displayed our own painters of genre 
are wofully deficient. We may pretend to depreciate the 
value of technical expression ; but without it no subject, how- 
ever well conceived, however good in indicated intention, can 
take high rank as art. Mr. Charlton’s picture of a pack of 
hounds on ‘‘ A Hot Scent’’ (853) is a spirited piece of animal- 
painting. 

In Room XI., the last containing oil-paintings, we come 
upon two more works by H. W. B. Davis—‘‘ Broken Weather 
in the Highlands ’’ (1457) and ‘‘Showers in June’’ (1463)— 
but they call for no further praise than has already been 
given to the painter’s ‘‘In Ross-shire.’’ Close observation, 
careful completeness, thorough draughtsmanship and model- 
ling of the animals, and more than usual richness of colour 
will be found in all. Yet all have a certain ‘tightness,’ as 
artist’s say, or finality, and scarcely rise above the prosaic in 
art. The portrait of the late Charles Darwin (1465), by J. 
Collier, is one of the best in the exhibition, and should have 
had a place on the ‘‘line.’’ It is full of character, yet 
unforced, unmannered, and unconventional. A portrait of 
Professor Monier Williams (1498), by W. W. Ouless, is also 
excellent, and one of the artist’s best works. ‘‘ Siesta in a 
Mosque’”’ (1499), by T. Ralli, comes near Géréme in its delicate 
precision. Exigences of space restrict us to simple mention 
of J. W. Waterhouse’s ‘‘ Diogenes’’ (1515); Colin Hunter’s 
‘““Waiting for the Homeward Bound” (1520), in which, 
effective as it is, the tendency to paintiness is again per- 
ceptible ; and ‘‘ Buying and Selling on the Rialto ’’ (1530), by 
W. Logsdail, in which, as in others here, the artist is slowly 
adding something of Italian colouring to the powerful but 
rather sombre realism he acquired in the Antwerp school. 

Some pictures, especially those by known artists, not yet 
reviewed, together with the sculpture, drawings, &c., we must 
reserve for future notice. 








NEW BOOKS. 

Scholars, as it is the fashion to term certain persons who are 
believed to be familiarly conversant with the dead languages, 
will be delighted with Bentley: by R. C. Jebb, M.A., LL.D. 
Edin. (Macmillan and Co.), a volume of the very useful, 
interesting, and, it is to be hoped, popular ‘‘ English Men of 
Letters ;’’ but it is not unlikely that the ordinary English 
reader will wonder inwardly what right the great critic of 
Latin and Greek has to be included among the stars of English 
literature, and may be inclined, accordingly, to pass the book 
by or regard it with lukewarm feelings. This would be a great 
pity, however excusable it might be. For, although 
Bentley may have contributed little or nothing to purely 
English literature beyond his ‘‘ Boyle Lectures’’ and his 
deplorable edition of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ the story of 
his life is well worth reading, and the labours he 
achieved in the field of classical criticism were assuredly 
not without results which affected more or less nearly the esti- 
mate formed, doth at home and abroad, of the position attained 
by English men of letters, and which gave rise to discussions 
concerning the English language itself. When it is once 
granted that Richard Bentley, Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in spite of a sentence of deprivation, for about forty- 
two years, is properly admitted into the category in which he 
has found a place, the question arises to whom the task of 
depicting him and his work would have been most fittingly 
confided; and echo, with a singular disregard of the usual 
practice observed by echoes, answers ‘‘ Jebb,’’ the very gentle- 
man, fortunately, who has undertaken the subject. Let 
readers, therefore, attack the volume in the full assurance 
that they will find in it a biographical and critical dis- 
sertation of a very high order, such as might be ex- 
pected from a most accomplished scholar, who would 
be sure to treat the memory of Bentley in an appreciative 
and even sympathetic spirit. Not indeed that all accomplished 
scholars can be trusted to free their minds of prejudice, for 
there was once a great Greek scholar, celebrated as the most 
successful *‘ coach’’ at one of our chief Universities, who in- 
variably omitted Bentley from the list of worthies produced 
by Cambridge. ‘‘ Bentley,’’ he would say with a sigh anda 
shake of the head, when he was reminded of the omission, 
‘*was certainly a perfect giant, but I always ignore him because 
he adulterated the beer at Trinity.’’ This charge of adultera- 
tion is not discussed by Professor Jebb, but the masterful way 
in which Bentley dealt with the college is handled with suf- 
ficient thoroughness. 

Desultory reading, sometimes of an agreeable as well as 
interesting and instructive kind, is provided in the two 
volumesentitled Recreationsofa Literary Man :by Percy Fitzgerald 
(Chatto and Windus), though the title may excite an expect- 
ation of something very different from the entertainment 
afforded. The author’s reminiscences of Charles Dickens, 
which, by the ingenious use of correspondence wherein the 
great humourist and others connected with him by various ties 
are more or less conspicuously concerned, are made to extend 
over many pages, form, perhaps, the most attractive portions 
of the two volumes. Next to them, in point of attractiveness, 
may be placed a description of the huge reading-room at the 
British Museum and a discussion of certain questions apper- 
taining thereto. Then there are some very amusing and even 
touching stories about dogs which have from time to time 
belonged to the author. But there is very little indeed of 
such discourse as the titk of the book would lead 
an ingenuous reader to anticipate. In fact, it is doubt- 
ful, to judge from the contents of the two volumes and 
from the sub-title, which is ‘‘ Does Writing Pay?” 
whether the author’s ideas of recreation include anything 
that does not bring grist to the mill or that entails any 
sort of personal expenditure. His revelations as regards 
‘* bookmaking ’’ and the artifices whereby a literary man can 
make his vocation profitable are almost astounding. It is quite 
clear that such a literary man as the author has in his mind 
must never for a moment lose sight of the main chance, but 
must conduct himself continually in the spirit of a born ‘“bag- 
man.’’ There is something almost cynical in the candour with 
which the author expounds his method of proceeding, whence, 
it is to be presumed from his tone and from his figures, he has 
sucked out no mean advantage, has found a way, indeed, to 
make writing ‘‘pay.’’ Of course the literary man who 
would succeed as he has apparently succeeded, in a pecuniary 
point of view, must have talent, as he certainly has, and 
must employ it, as he certainly has employed it, as if it 
were leather or any other article of merchandise. It seems 
that the best way to begin is to look out for some eminent 
literary personage, who is knownto be engaged upon some work 
in which research is required, to send him gratuitously a care- 
fully prepared collection of facts and notes and what not, 
which cannot fail to be useful to him, and so obtain from him 
an influential recommendation, which will at once establish 
you in the good graces of some editor conducting a flourishing 


periodical. If you should be so fortunate as to render assist- 
ance to a ‘‘ harbitrary cove,’’ such as the cabman considered 
the late Mr. John Forster, who ‘‘ was a man not to be trifled 


with,” and who would request that his young friend’s 
manuscript should ‘‘be seen to at once and set up in 
type’’ in the most popular periedical of the day, you 
may consider that you are well started on the roud 
towards a moderate competency, at least, if you have 
our author’s views as well as abilities. What those views 


are may be gathered from a few of his ‘‘ confessions,’ as 
Rousseau might have called them. ‘I have travelled a great 
deal,’’ says he, ‘* but never at my own cost: rather to exceed - 
ing profit.””. This was managed, of course, by turning the 
trips to account, either on previous agreement or by a sub- 
sequent lucky venture, for a series of articles. Again he says, 
explaining an ‘‘original device,” of which he is evidently proud: 
**On this principle I lately issued a three-volume novel which 
was itself a continuous story, and yet was composed of all 
the short humorous stories I had written during the past dozen 
years.’’ ‘To proceed deliberately in this fashion is certainly 
ingenious, but it is not literature: ‘‘it is magnificent, but it is 
not war.’’ One can hardly conceive that we should have had 
so many great writers of fiction, if they had all adopted this 
‘‘original device.’ Once more, he says, speaking of the 
advantages a ‘‘moderately successful author’’ possesses : 
‘‘In nine cases out of ten, application to any of the 
London managers secures you a gratuitous stall. For years 
I have been a constant playgoer on these easy terms. So 
that now, when on a rare occasion I have to pay for a stall, it 
seems to border on a cruel imposition, as though the money 
had been taken from me unfairly. Such is the force of habit,” 
a habit, some of us may think, ‘‘ more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance.’’? However, the author will sometimes 
gladly do literary work, if he likes it, at a loss, and therein he 
shows the true man of letters. He evidently thinks, and 
indeed says, that, without introductions, it is next to 
impossible to make writing ‘‘pay,’? with very rare 
exceptions; and he is probably quite right. For himself, 
he has done well as a novelist, a dramatist, an article- 
writer, and a ‘‘ book-maker;’’ and of his work in the last 
capacity the two volumes under consideration are a fair 
example. Let it be acknowledged, in conclusion, that they 
are furnished with an index. 

Tunis is a name which cannot be pronounced without waking 
a long train of thought, and carrying the mind back to a past, 
dim, certainly, with the dust of ages, but vivid with many 
records of its past glories and struggles. Fragile no doubt 
some of the written records are, and perplexing some of the 
architectural remains ; but they are, nevertheless, the evidences 
that there has been a substantial past. The lately-published 
Tunis, the Land and the People, by the Chevalier de Warteg 
(Chatto and Windus), does not, however, deal with the inte- 
rests of bygone generations, which generations are no doubt, 
to many readers of to-day, mingled in one confused mass ; nor 
does the author dwell on the archwological curiosities, as the 
latter, he says, ‘‘have been repeatedly described,’’—indeed, 
better described than excavated; but the book relates to the 
present condition of Tunis, its towns, districts, and people, 
and cannot be too highly commended, for the interesting 
details given in a thoroughly concise and intelligent manner. 
In the more modern houses are to be found marble mono- 
liths with splendid capitals, Roman stones with inscriptions 
and sculptures, parts of columns, evidently taken from 
Carthage, which was such a fruitful field to the Tunisians 
that, in the words of the author, “if Tunis were to be 
destroyed, her ruins would be the ruins of Carthage.’’ ‘There 
are, however, to be remarked a number of modern ruins of 
palaces, masterpieces of art; and still newer buildings in 
which the French style predominates in an obtrusive and 
unpleasant way; and this curious sight is due to a strange 
custom prevailing in Tunis—namely, that no reigning Bey lives 
in a palace where a former Bey has died, and as no Bey has 
preferred the patriotic but disagreeable alternative of being 
carried into the streets to die, there are more than a dozen 
palaces in Tunis to-day which cannot be used. Religious 
intolerance is a striking characteristic of the ‘Tunisians. 
One instance showing this strongly is given by the author. 
A German lady, while sketching a group of houses, 
received the painful baptism of the contents of a bottle 
of vitriol thrown over her by a fanatic who laboured 
under the impression she was drawing a mosque. ‘The 
chapter devoted to the Tunisian Army and Navy throws 
a great deal of light on the non-preparation of future soldiers 
and the general mismanagement and neglect of measures for 
the defence of the country. The poverty of the officers and 
soldiers is great, and may be imagined from the fact that the 
Chevalier’s douceur of three francs to a major of infantry was 
received with gratitude, and the dragoman had suggested 
his giving even a smaller sum. ‘The sentry on duty carried 
«a broom-handle with a bayonet fixed on the top, and, 
being unable to present arms with it, he simply laid it 
aside and put his hand to his fez in order to salute. ll 
this is strange to British ideas. The state of the Navy is a 
further shock ; for a third of a page suffices for an ample state- 
ment of its force, efficiency, and combative properties. The 
monotony of so-called society amongst Orientals is very gra- 
phically detailed; and, in pleasing contrast to this monotony, 
comes the description of public life in the bazaars, which 
‘can be contemplated for hours without fatigue or flagging 
interest ;’? and in these bazaars is to be seen all that ever 
is seen of the life of Tunisian women. So strict is the 
seclusion of the females that the Chevalier was obliged to 
found his sketch of their dress, occupations, and life in the 
harem on the observations of a lady friend, and the only 
vision of Oriental beauty which he came across was that of 
apparently decrepit old women, to which type all Moorish 
womankind is reduced by their being so strictly veiled and 
enveloped in shawls that the tips of their fingers are scarcely 
visible. It is hardly necessary to touch on the many other 
points of interest in this publication, which cannot fail to win 
the good opinion of intelligent readers; but it is impossible to 
conclude without mentioning the chapters which relate to the 
Jews and their customs, to the great watering-place Goletta, 
with which is associated the story of Dido; for is not the 
modern seaside place built on part of the piece of land of 
world-wide notoriety which she bought? Nor is that part of 
the book less interesting which relates more directly to pro- 
vincial life and mannerisms. " 








Lady Frances Evelyn Bertie, daughter of Lord Abii 
took the black veil last week at the Banvent of the Visiostion 
of the Holy Mary, at Westbury-on-Trym, Gloucestershire, in 
the presence of numerous relatives, including Lord Norreys. 

There was a meeting of the members of the Reform Club 
on Thursday week to discuss the existing method of electin 
members. A motion, proposed by Lord Hartington, pom | 
strongly supported by Mr. Bright and Lord Granville 
declaring it desirable to place the election of members iv the 
hands of a committee in place of being by ballot of the whole 
club was carried, “on ® show of hands. but was eventually 
referred to a baliot. 
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MEN OF LETTERS. 
Imitation is not only the sincerest flattery but very often thi 
best proof that a certain venture has been cessful; and we 
may conclud , therefore, it is to beh ped, that the st cess of 
Ancient Classics for English Readers’? and of ‘‘ English 
Men of Letters’? fully accounts for the publication not only 
of the series commenced some time ago under the style and 
title of ‘‘ Foreign Classics for English Readers,’’ but also of 
the more recent series entitled ‘*‘ American Men of Letters.” 


A wonderfully interesting little volume is Schiller: by 
James Sime, M.A. (William Blackwood and Sons), in which 
there is h an account of the poet who holds the next rank 
to Goethe in the great German host of singers, together with 
ens of his compositions in various lines, as will completely 
meet the requirements, rejoice the heart, and enlighten the 
mind of the ordinary reader, though the enthusiast and the 
tudent n have to seek elsewhere for greater detail and 
more elaborate criticism. What the conditions of space made 
it po to do has apparently been done to a marvel ; 
indeed, it may be said that the performance surpasses what 
uld be reasonably expected from the opportunities. What 
| Heine said of Schiller is told in a few introductory 





~ 


> an 
pages, in which information is also given as to the biographical 
resources to be drawn upon by readers who may thirst for 


further knowledge; and then the main business is attacked. 
One would like, of course, to believe that he was descended 
from a certain Schiller, ‘‘who in the early part of the 
fifteenth century was famous as a Master Singer in South 
Germany;’’ but the probability is weakened rather than 
trengthened by the fact that he seems to have owed the 
po ion of his poetic faculty, so far as it was hereditary, 
mother and not to his father, although, to be 
ire, his paternal and maternal ancestry may have inter- 
married over and over again in the space of two or 
three centuric Ilowever, it is more to the point to observe 
that the spirit of poesy, and a double portion of it, whence- 
vever it came, was plainly manifested in him ; and how the 
inanifestation began and culminated, in spite of early and later 
obstacles, may be most agreeably collected from the little 
volume under consideration. 
Exceedingly pleasant reading, combined with an exposition 
of some things not generally known, is contained in Za 
Fontaine, etc. : by the Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M.A. (William 
Blackwood and Sons), a particularly welcome volume of the 
‘Foreign Classics for English Readers,’’ asit treats not only of 
La Fontaine, who must be known by name if not by trans- 
lation, even to persons who abjure all language save ‘‘ plain 
English,’’ but also briefly, far too briefly, as the reader may 
think, of ‘other French fabulists,’? whose very existence has 
never been heard of by a very large minority, if not by the 
majority, among us. De la Motte we know, and Florian, so- 
tyled, we know; at least some of us know them a little ; but 
who is acquainted, not to say familiar, with Richer, Desbillons, 
Aubert, Le Monnier, and Le Bailly? Yet they are the ‘‘ other 
I’rench fabulists,’’ as to whom, had space: permitted, it would 
have been satisfactory to have a great deal more both of bio- 
graphical detail und illustrative quotation. La Fontaine and 
his works, however, occupy, naturally and worthily, nearly the 
whole number of pages, and very fascinating are the pages 
devoted to him and his fables. He was a literary character, 
and indeed a human character, such as is almost incompre- 
hensible in the present day, when even a poet is expected to 
attend to some of the conventional rules of life, as well as to 
understand and practise the elementary procedure of business, 
and when he not unfrequently exhibits more keenness than 
was either expected or desired in affairs of pounds, shillings, 
and pence. La Fontaine, however, would probably have 
given ‘‘Jemmy’’ Thompson points and beaten him in a 
bout of indolence; he was a Simple Simon in all matters 
of business; he left other people to take care of him 
(which, strange to say, they did), and his way of ful- 
filling his duties as a husband and a father would have 
disgraced the wildest animal in his own fables. To say 
that he had lax notions of morality would be a very com- 
plimentary modification of the truth; he wrote ‘‘ tales’’ so 
licentious that they were ‘‘ branded by a police censure,’’ 
and he was so simple as to plead in his defence that they ‘‘ had 
never done him any harm.’’ His fables, however, were pure 
und blameless, and obtained for him the generous eulogy of 
good Archbishop Fénelon, though Boileau refused to recognise 
them as poetry. Such as he was, everybody seems to have 
loved him; and certainly an account, however short, of his long 
life is ‘* as good as a play.’’ The ‘‘ bon homme”? still exercises 
the same strange spell that belonged to him in his lifetime. 


Among ‘‘ American Men of Letters’? none is remembered 
among us more affectionately, so to speak, than he who is 
the subject of the volume entitled Washington Irving : by 
Charles Dudley Warner (Sampson Low and Co.) ; and, 
if ‘‘for fifty years Irving charmed and _ instructed 
the American people,’ the same remark might be applied, 
with some necessary modification, to the effect produced 
in this country by his writings. ‘‘You have made me 
weep,’’ said the great Mrs. Siddons to him on two separate 
occasions in the ‘‘ tragedy voice’’ which disconcerted the sus- 
ceptible author; and he, in his day, affected to tears and to 
laughter many countrywomen, and probably countrymen, of 
the queenly actress. Why Washington Irving should be less 
read, if not altogether neglected, both on this and on the other 
side of the Atlantic, at the present dayis a question impossible to 
be decided off-hand; but he is by no means the only illus- 
trious author who has met with such a fate, and one easy and 
obvious explanation is supplied by the incontrovertible fact 
that, as the great multitude of authors increases, and as the 
newer writers naturally attract the greater attention, a few 
only of the older writers—the human capacity for reading 
being limited by many causes—can hold their own among and 
perhaps above the new comers; and it is probably accident 
that decides, in most cases, who those few shallbe. However, 
on this point, as well as on other more or less important and 
interesting points, it will be worth while to consult the little 
volume consecrated to the memory of Washington Irving. 

Patience,» perseverance, patriotism, unbounded self-con- 
fidence, pushed to the verge of self-conceit, and the acquisition 
and application of a certain curious erudition under dishearten- 
ing circumstances, are illustrated by the career depicted in 
Noah Webster: by Horace E. Scudder (Sampson Low and Co.), 
the career of a very remarkable man, whom it would be more 
unjust to exclude from the ranks of ‘American Men of 
Letters ’’ than it seems improper to include therein. For it 
is scarcely too much to say that, though he wrote a great deal, 
he would never have been remembered by his writings, and 
that he owes his fame, his imperishable fame, such as it is, to 
the compilation of the dictionary which bears his name, and 
which, by the exertions of subsequent editors, has been 
transformed into a truly great and almost universally respected 
work, wherever the English language is A srg instead of 
remaining, as it would have remained, a monument, 

grotesque rather than great, of enormous labour, inordinate 

i unsound learning, unphilosophical method, and 


vanity, “4 a , 
appalling iccnoclasm. Noah Webster, moreover, is an 
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instance, probably a solitary instance, of a man who lived and 
yrought up a family for years on the proceeds of a spelling- 
book, and a spelling -book, too, whereof the orthography 
vi d make an ordinary Englishman’s hair stand on end; 
but, again, itis a question whether ‘‘men of letters ’’ com- 
prise the worshipful company of spelling-book manufacturers. 
However that may be, there will be few readers to whom 
‘* Noah Webster”’ will not reveal a resolute character and an 
honourable life with which they will feel the better for 
becoming acquainted. 

Charles Lamb, by Alfred Ainger (Macmillan), will be 
welcome to many readers, there being few names dearer to 
the lover of fine literature than that of Lamb. We do 
not say that the book is wholly satisfactory. ‘The portrait 
of Lamb cannot be painted on a small scale. His genius was 
eminently discursive; and the enduring noble tragedy of his 
life needs to be written at large. Some authors exist apart 
from their works: Lamb’s life is bound up in his, and it may be 
read best, perhaps, in his essays and letters, since itis only by the 
help of a varicty of touches that we can understand his sweet 
but contradictory nature. The biographer is cramped for space, 
and apparently feels it. He knows his subject well, however, 
and, as far as it is possible to do so, looks at it from different 
points of view. ‘There is no stery sadder in our literature than 
that of Charles and Mary Lamb, but its painfulness, like that 
of a great drama,.is relieved by the heroic character of the suf- 
ferers. ‘The characters of the brother and sister were by no 
means flawless. Charles, it is well known, had a predilection for 
gin-and-water, and Mary took snuff. They lived like Bohe- 
mians, in a rough sort of way that some refined and esthetic 
people could not tolerate. What talk, however, there must have 
been at those Wednesday evening gatherings in Inner Temple- 
lane, or in Russell-street, Covent-garden, where Lamb was at 
his ease, and surrounded by men whom he loved and who 
loved him! And what friends this clerk at the India 
House had! His best and dearest, perhaps, was Cole- 
ridge ; but Wordsworth and Southey loved him well, 
and Procter, Talfourd, and Hazlitt laughed at his puns, joined 
in lively criticism of books and men, and no doubt relished the 
homely meal of cold meat and porter, with ‘‘something hot ”’ 
afterwards, prepared for them by Miss Lamb in those 
bachelor-like rooms. Lamb only showed his real character 
to friends like these; and it is admitted that the first 
impression he made on ordinary people was _ always 
unfavourable, ‘‘sometimes toa viclent and repulsive degree.”’ 
People who were not ordinary could be also repelled ; and 
Carlyle, himself a great humourist, found Lamb’s talk 
‘‘contemptibly small.’’ ‘‘It is only too probable,”’ says Mr. 
Ainger, ‘‘that the presence of the austere and dyspeptic 
Scotchman (one of that nation Lamb had. been trying 
all his life to like) made him more than usually disposed 
to produce his entire stock of frivolity. He had a perverse 
delight in shocking uncongenial society.’’ After all, no one 
has better portrayed the contrarieties of Lamb’s character 
than the essayist himself, in the preface to the second series of 
the Essays of Elia. Mr. Ainger’s criticism strikes us as admir- 
able. The richness and variety of Lamb’s style and its fitness 
for every theme he touches are noticeable features of the 
writer’s genius. ‘The style is the man, and ‘‘itis the man 
Charles Lamb that constitutes the enduring charm of his 
written words. The biographer calls him also a poet; and so, 
in a certain sense, he is; but though Lamb wrote a few lovely 
verses—witness the lines on MHester—it would be more 
correct to say that he viewed everything in a poetical 
light. His humour in this respect shows a marked contrast 
to that of Sydney Smith. It has about it too subtle a 
flavour to be appreciated at the dinner-table. De Quincey 
has said that Lamb’s admirers must always be a select 
few. We do not think this is true-—in the sense that it 
is true, for instance, of Elia’s prime favourite, Sir Thomas 
Browne; and if he does not win universal admiration like 
Shakspeare and Scott, he will, we believe, gain instead of 
losing friends as the years roll on. We trust that Mr. 
Ainger’s interesting little volume may contribute to this good 
end. It deserves to do so, for it is not only a sound piece of 
literary workmanship, but it is written in a sympathetic and 
liberal spirit. Some readers will think, perhaps, that the 
author déals too gently with the frailties of his hero. 








Lord Carlingford has allowed the tenantry on his Somer- 
setshire estate 74 per cent on the rent of the hill farms and 5 
per cent on the rent of richer grass lands. ‘The abatements of 
the two previous years were 15 and 10 per cent respectively. 

Another mysterious disappearance is reported from West 
Ham—that of an old maiden lady, named Sophia Marsh. 
She was of somewhat eccentric habits, but in comfortable 
circumstances. On the 12th ult. she received from her 
solicitors £192 in dividends, and on that day went into 
Stratford, since which time she has not been seen, nor have the 
police been able to discover anything of her.—The amount of 
the reward offered for the discovery of the two little girls who 
so mysteriously disappeared at West Ham has been raised to 
£200, one half of which will be paid on information regarding 
either of them. 
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from 1817 to 1822. Written by Himself, | Via Crucis. 2vols. By Louisa Ronile 
Illustrated. With an Introduction by Smiru, Exper, anp Co. 
Mr. Bright. Edited by John Lobb. Schloss and Town. By Frances Mary 
COLLINGRIDGE. : Peard. 3 vols. 
City of London Directory for 1882. With STANFORD. 
Coloured . Wholesome Houses: A Handbook of 
Dentv, Panis. a age sage and 7 
aco. Parle Docteur y .. Gregson nner. ew an 
eo bee sa Revised Edition. Illustrated. 
Doveias, EpINBURGH. Stock. 
Jo! . »r Papers. By Dr.| A_Noble Boke Off Cookry for a Prynce 
eS f Houssolde or Eny Other Estately House. 


shmapbcores 1p een TR olde. Reprinted Verbatim from a Rare 
Lancashire Legends, Tradition s, Pageants, MS. in the Holkham Collection. Edited 

Sports, &c. ith an n Appendix, ontain- by Mrs. as = aga pre 

Pe fhe ktavland and TT. Wilkinson.” | Genji Monsgatari, ‘The Most Celebrated 








M4 Tolk- . Compl Jo of the Classical Japanese Romances. 
lasenmare Foe toce Compied by John Translated by Soyeunin Kenchio. 
JARKOLD AND Sons. Marcus WARD AND Co. 

Alfreda Holme: A Story of Social Life in | Owlet Ash. A Novel. By Monica. 3 vols, 
Australia. By Elizabeth Boyd Bayly. WARNE anv Co. 
KEnsy AND ENDEAN. The Doctor of the Rungapore. A Tale of 
Annunziata Grimani. By T. Louis Oxley.| To-day. By Ross Gordon. 
2 vols. Wuitr anv Stokes, New York. 
Low anp Co. : Esau Hardery. A Novel of American Life. 
William floyd Garrison and His Times. By William Osborn Stod s 
By Oliver Johnson. With an Intro-| Prize Painting Book—Gvod Times. By 
duction by John G. Whittier. Miss Dora Wheeler. 











OLD INNS OF COURT CUSTOMS. 
The hi stery of the Inns of Court in days gone by, apart from 
its legal interest, affords us a good insight into the testive and 
social life of our forefathers. Indeed, the merry doings usso- 
ciated with these old institutions are proverbi Ul, and many a 
graphic picture has been bequeathed to us illustrative of the 
joviality which once formed a prominent characteristic on all 
seasons of rejoicing. Thus, it may be remembered that in 
the hall of the Middle Temple was performed Shakspeare’s 
‘** Twelfth Night,’’ a fact recorded in the table-book of Jolin 
Manningham, a student of the Middle Temple: —‘‘ eb. 2 
1601-2.— At our feast we had a play called ‘ Twelfth Night ; or 
What You Will.’’? As Charles Knight remarks in his 
‘Pictorial Shakspeare,’”’ ‘‘it is yet pleasant to know that 
there is one locality remaining where a play of Shakspeare 
was listened to by his contemporaries, and that play ‘ Tweifth 
Night.’’’ We read, too, how, in the reign of Charles I., the 
students of the Middle Temple were accustomed at All 
Hallow-tide, which they considered the beginning of Christ- 
mas, to prepare for the festive season; an account of which 
we find in Whitelocke’s *‘ Memoirs of Bulstrode Whitelocke.”’ 
Evelyn alludes to the Middle Temple feasts, and describes that 
of 1688 as ‘‘ very extravagant and great, as the like had not 
been seen at any time.’’ Equally famous were the entertain- 
ments at the Inner Temple—Christmas, Candlemas, Ascension 
Day, and Halloween having been observed with great splendour. 
In 1561 the Christmas revels were kept on a very splendid 
scale. At breakfast, brawn, mustard, and malmsey were 
served; and at the dinner in the hall several imposing cere- 
monies were gone through. ‘Thus it is related how, between 
the two courses, first came the master of the game, then the 
ranger of the forests, who, having blown three blasts of 
the hunting-horn, paced three times round the fire, then in 
the middle of the hall. Nine or ten couple of hounds were 
then brought in, with a fox and a cat, which were set upon by 
the dogs, amidst the blowing of horns. At the close of the 
second course the oldest of the masters of the revels sang a 
song. Finally, after supper, the Lord of Misrule addressed 
himself to the banquet, which, amongst other diversities, 
generally concluded with minstrelsy and dancing. 

Many of the dinner customs of the Inns of Court 
are curious. Thus a banquet at the Inner Temple is 
a grand affair. At five, or half-past five, the barristers 
and students in their gowns follow the Benchers in 
procession to the dais; the steward strikes the table 
three times, grace is said by the treasurer or senior bencher 
present, and dinner commences: ‘The waiters are called 
*‘panniers,’”’ from the ‘‘ panarii’’ who attended the Knight 
Templars; and in former years it was the custom to blow a 
horn in every court to announce the meal. ‘The loving cups 
used on important occasions are huge silver bowls, which are 
passed down the table filled with the time-honoured ‘ sack,’’ 
which consists of ‘‘ sweetened and exquisitely-flavoured white 
wine ;’’ each student being restricted to a ‘sip.’ On 
May 29 a gold cup of this fragrant beverage is handed to each 
member, who drinks to the happy restoration of Charles IT. 

Referring to the customs once observed at the Middle 
Temple banquets, many of these have died out. ‘‘ The loving 
cup,’’ Mr. Thornbury remarks, in ‘‘Old and New London’’ 
(I. 179), ‘‘ once fragrant with sweetened sack, is now used to 
hold the almost superfluous toothpicks. Oysters are no longer 
brought in, in Term, every Friday before dinner; nor when one 
Bencher dines does he, on leaving the hall, invite the senior 
bar-man to come and take wine with him in the Parliament 
Chamber (the accommodation-room of Oxford Colleges).’’ 
Dugdale informs us that ‘until the second year of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, this society did use to drink in cups of aspen- 
wood; but then those were laid aside, and green earthen pots 
introduced, which have ever since been continued.’’ Amongst 
the old customs associated with the Middle Temple may be 
mentioned the calves’-head breakfast which was given by the 
chief cook of the society to the whole fraternity, for which 
every member paid at least one shilling. In the eleventh year 
of James I., however, this breakfast was turned into a dinner, 
and appointed to be held on the first and second Monday in 
every Easter Term. The price per head was regularly fixed, 
and to be paid by the whole society, as well absent as present, 
and the sum thus collected was divided amongst all the 
domestics of the house. 

The merry doings at Lincoln’s Inn were, in days gone by, 
kept up with much enthusiasm; and frequent notices of the 
“Revels ’’ are given by our old writers. Charles Knight, too, 
in his ‘‘ Cyclopedia of London,”’ tells us that on such occa- 
sions dancing and singing were insisted on, and, by an order 
of Feb. 6, in the 7th James I., it appears that ‘‘the under- 
barristers were by decimation put out of commons for 
example’s sake, because the whole bar were offended by their 
not dancing on the Candlemas Day preceding, according to 
the ancient order of the society, when the Judges were 
present.’’ Of the social customs formerly observed, we read 
that at each mess it was a rule that there should be a ‘‘ moot 
daily ;’’—the junior member of each mess having to propound 
to the rest at his table some knotty question of law, which was 
discussed by each in turn during the dinner. Not many yeurs 
ago, too, it was the custom for one of the servants, attired in 
his usual robes, to go to the threshold of the outer door about 
twelve or one o’clock, and call out three times, ‘‘ Venez 
manger.’’ To quote a further old custom, in the first year of 
Elizabeth, it was ordered ‘‘ that noFellow of the house should 
wear a beard of above a fortnight’s growth, under penalty of 
loss of commons, and, in case of obstinacy, of final expulsion.’’ 

Gray’s Inn, again, formerly had its masques and revels, 
when the presentation of plays seems to have been one of the 
chief features. A comedy, acted at Christmas, 1527, written 
by John Roos, a student of the inn, so offended Wolsey, that 
its author was actually imprisoned. Amongst the many 
customs relating to the dining-hall, we are told that in 1581 
an agreement was made regarding Easter, in accordance with 
which the members who came to breakfast after service and 
communion were to have ‘‘eggs and green sauce’’ at the 
expense of the House, and that ‘‘ no calves’ heads were to be 
provided by the cook.’’ In the year 1600 the members were 
instructed not to come into the hall with their hats, boots, or 
spurs; but with their caps, decently and orderly, ‘‘ according 
to the ancient orders.’’ Gray’sInn has also been noted for its 
exercises known as ‘“‘ Bolting,’’ which is thus defined in 
Cowell’s ‘‘ Law Dictionary: ’’—‘‘ Bolting is aterm of art used 
in Gray’s Inn, and applied to the bolting or arguing of moot 
cases.”’ 

Lastly, a very curious dinner custom has in years gone by 
been kept up at Clifford’s Inn. The society consists of two 
distinct bodies—‘‘ the Principal and Rules,’’ and the junior 
members, or ‘‘ Kentish Mess.’? Each body has its own table. 
At the conclusion of the dinner, the chairman of the Kentish 
mess, first bowing to the Principal of the Inn, takes from the 
hand of the servitor some small rolls or loaves of bread, and, 
without saying a word, he dashes them three several times on 
the table ; he then discharges them to the other end of the 
table, from whence the bread is removed bya servant in 
attendance. Solemn silence—broken only by three impressive 
thumps upon the table—prevails during this ceremony. 
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PETER ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET. 


— E W 





S 2 2k ve ae ae Fe ae 


PArre ‘RNS. FR E EK. 


150 pieces of Rich mare Pranquise, all ne 





Colours . oe . 7s. 11d. per yard. 
100 pieces do. do. n Ble ~k, from 4s. 6d. o 
100 pic -ces of the New Moire and Satin Stripe 9 





of Rich Brocaded Satins, including 
every variety of ( lolo varing , from oo 






Coloured : k Broché Satins . ” 
200 pieces Rich Black Satin Bre Oe: 6 - 0” 
Black Satin Duche 5s. 6 6d., and ” 

x0) pieces Coloured Sé ee oe ” 





Black Satins, from 
NOW READY, A M: AGNISIOSNT COLLECTION OF THE 
N EW DUCHES SATIN COSTUMES 








id. 






Can be had in every N¢ r; also in Black; also richly 
trimmed with Moire and “Brocade, oh guineas. Fashion-sheets 
and Ona i free. 





pete oR ROBINSON, OXFOR D- STR EET. 





GPRING ‘and SUMMER DRESSES 





PATTERNS FREE. 


Angola Casimir, per yard, 
igogne Cashmere, 1s. 64d. 
Angi ola Bege, 1s. to Is. 24d. 
Cache mire de Ja Reine, 48 in. wide, 4s. 6d. 
Satin Casimir, 1s, 6}d. 
Nun's cloth (very fashionable), 1s. 4d. 
‘The above in all the New Shades. 


Cashmere Merino, all shades, 44 to 46 in. wide, per yard, Is. 11d, 
» 2s. 9d, 








Cachemire de Paris, é . to 4s. 6d. 
Cachemire, Light-Shade Is. 11d. to 3s. 3d, 
Estamene Serges, 94d. 

Bective Serges, 1s. 4d. to 1s. 9d. 
Printec eee choice d 8, per y ard, od. os 9d, 
Plain Satines, new shi 24 











“New Striped Skirtings vd. 
Velvet-Kinished Velvetecns, all new shades, 
including Pale Bias. Pale Green, W uy 








F AURTHER EXTENSION of PREMISES. 





QGILKS, : DRESSES, MANTLES, 
OSTUMES, IRY, 
HOSIERY, GLOV JACK, KIBBONS, &e. 
In consequence of consideré able additions to my premises, 
including a portion of 








(PHE LONDON CRYSTAL PALACE 


d BAZAAR, 

the BOYS’ CLOTHING DEPARTMENT is removed to 5 and 7, 
Great Portland-street (in communication with my other pre- 
mises), during the aiterations, which, when completed, will 
comprehend additional premises in the rear of my Oxford-street 
comprehend adaitional pi from Regent-street into Great Port- 
land-street. 

The progress of the work in the newly-added premises will not 
in any way interfere with the arr: ingements for the SPRING 
and SUM ME RK SEASON, for which preparations on an unpre- 
cedented s have been made, which it is confidently hoped 
will be fo foe adequate to the re quire ments of every Customer. 

The MOURNING BUSINESS is carried on at 250, 258, 260, 262, 
Regent-street. 


ETER ROBING@= 
216, 218, 220, 2: 


1, 3, 5, 















4, OXFORD-STREET. 
’, T Po eT TLAND-STREET, 
28, REGENTS STRE A 
(HAPMAN, NOTTING- -HILL, w., 
supplies all qualities of the 






Leu ‘VELVETEEN, 


in Blacks and all Colours, at specially cheap prices. 
The wear of every yard guaranteed. 





((AMBRIC POCKET HAN DKEE ROHIEFS. 
REAL IRISH CAMBRIC.—ALL PURE FLAX. 








Children’s .. 28. 6d. per doz. Hemstitched. 
Ladies’ “a 3d. - Ladies’ = a ij per doz. 
Gen t's lod. Gent's 8s. 

‘The Cambric s of Robinson and Cleaver have a world: wide 
tame.’’—The 1een. Samples and Price-List post-fre 


eQt 
KOBINSON & CLEAVER, Manufacturers to the Queen, Belfast. 


- “Tr rh 
| OU 9 VELVETEEN. 
CATER and CO., 
133 to" 39, Finsbury- -pavement, 

4 ly all qual ities 3 this 

CELEBRATED VEL VETEEN, 

in Black and all spring B « Jolours, 
Patterns post-f 
The wear of every yard woarantesd. 








Me ELLIOT makes up DRESSES 
z stylishly and fits elegantly. 
8, Great Portiand-street, Oxford-street. 


ADAME ELLIOT’S CORSETS. 
M 1 


Splendid Shape. French and English make, 5s. 6d., 
10s. 6d., 158. 6d., 218., 308.,428. Toavoid Sears & send size of waist 
and Post-office order for the amount. Corsets exchanged if not 
approved. Corsets made to order; also, Corsets made for every 
figure (embonpoint, deformities, curvatures, spinal complaints, 
&c.). Also Specialties in Ladies’ Tournures, Tournure ons, 
Crinolinettes, &c.—8, Great Portland-street, Oxford- wreck. 


THE CELEBRATED LOUIS 
VELVETEEN. 

The wear of every yard guaranteed. 

COX, SONS, and STAFFORD, 
163 to 166, Western-road, Brighton. 
atterns post- free, 
Every yard of the ge nuine bears the name 
“LOUIS.” 











PETER ROBIN SON’S 


COURT and GENERAL MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET. 


N RECEIPT of LETTER or 
TELEGRAM, 
MOURNING GOODS will be forwarded to all parts of 
England, on approbation (no matter the distance), 
with an excellent fitting dressmaker (if required), 
without extra charge. 
PETER ROBINSON, 256, 258, 260, 262, Regent-street, London. 








[EXPENSIVE MOURNING, as well 
the Richest a can | be ne supplied by 
ER ROB 
upon the snaihe aavenguens ras to Families, 
THE couRT AND FAMILY MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256, 258, 260, 262, Regent-street, London. 


50 PIECES of Rich > cuallity PLAIN 
d 


BLACK SIL. s aa 11d., 3s. 9d., ., 5s. 6d., 68. Gd, 
10 2s. ud. ty > 








BLACK LACK SATIN VELVETS. 
VEN. NG and DINNER DRESSES. 


VERY NEW AND CHOICE COLLECTION. 

BRUSSELS NET, ete ag trimmed, from 25s. 6d. 
TARLATANS, from 18s 

Ryan ea K SPANISH LACE, also in Cream White, from 
33 guin 
FOR YOUNG LADIES NUN'S COX Ts in Cream White, 
trimmed Lace, Gd. Sketches free 

OPERA MANTL ES, 2 guineas. 


PETER ROBINSON, 
256 to 262, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 














| M4? LE and CO., 


([OTTEN HAM-COURT-ROAD, LONDON. 

U PHOLSTERERS 

HE® MAJESTY. 

T HE LARGEST FURNISHING 
ESTABLISHMENT IN THE WORLD. 

Dp" JORATIONS 

ABTISTIC DECORATIONS. 

A RTISTIC PAPERHANGINGS. 

A 

NEW DESIGNS for this SEASON. 

a 

it, NCRUSTA-WALTON, 

NHE NEW MATERIAL for WALLS. 


by Appointment to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


al 7 r s 4s r 
I ECORATIONS, Artistic Wall Papers. 

Messrs. MAPLE and sone nrerexe every description of 
ARTISTIC HOUSE DEC TION, including gasfitting, 
repairs, parquet work, &c. The head of this departmint is a 
thoroughly Ah alified architect, assisted by a large staff of artists 
and skilled workmen, Colours 4 Drawings and TER 
furnished. eta 5, 146, 147, 148, 149, Tottenham-court-road; 1 to 1 
‘Tottenham- place, London. 


M APLE and CO.,, 
BED-ROOM SUITES by MACHINERY. 
50 BED-ROOM SUITES, from 4 guineas 


to 200 guineas, 


BED-RoOM SUITES, in Pine, 53 guineas 


Manufacturers of 


| ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash, plate- 
glass di or to Wardrobe, Washstand fitted with Minton’s 
Tiles, £10 15 
JED- -ROOM SUITES, in Solid Walnut, 
plate-glass door to Wardrobe, Washstand fitted with 
Minto’ 8 Tile 8, £11 15) 
RE (D- ROOM “SUITES, in Solid Walnut, 
plate-glass door to Wardrobe, Was tand fitted with 
Minton’'s Tiles, and Chestot Drawe rs, £14 1 
|] ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash or 
Walnut, with large plate- glass to Wardrobe, W. oe 
fitted with Miuton’s Tiles, Large Chest of Drawers, £18 18 
BED-RooM SUITES, in Solid Walnut, 
beautifully inlaid, 20 guineas. 
BRED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash, with 
6-ft. Wardrobe, complete, £22 10s. 
JED-ROOM SUITES, pure Chippendale 
in design, and solid rosewood, walnut, or dark mahogany, 
large Wardr s(two wings for hanging), with raised centre; 
Duchesse Toilet-Table fitted with; jewel-drawers, Washstand 
Me ith Minton’'s tiles, Coed al cupboard, towel-horse, and three 
chairs. These Sui re very richly carved out of the solid wood, 
with bevel plates. 35 to 50 guineas. 
| ED-ROOM SUITES. — Chippendale, 
Adams, Louis XVI., and Sherraton designs; large Ward- 
robes, very he andsome, in rosewood, richly inlaid ; also Satin- 
wood inlaid with different woods. 85 to ‘ 200 guineas, 


[ELUSTRATED CATALOGUE free. The 


largest Furnishing Establishment in the World, 


M4PLE and CO., Tottenham-court-road. 
TIXHE LARGEST ASSORTMENT of 

BEDSTEADS. 3rass. 
BEDSTEADS. Tron. 
BEDSTEADS. Wood. 
"YEN THOUSAND BEDSTEADS in 


Stock to select from. 


[ APLE and CO.—Bedsteads in Wood, 
Tron, and Brass, fitted with furniture and bedding com- 
plete. The bedsteads are fixed, in stock, ready for choice. Over 
10,000 iron and brass bedsteads now in stock to select from. 
From 8s. 9d. to 30 guineas each. Very strong, useful brass bed- 
steads, 5guineas. Bedding of every description manufactured 
on the premises, and all warranted pure, The trade supplied, 


MAPLE and CO. BEDDING. 
pis 

MAPLE and CO. 
‘PRING MATTRESSES.—The Patent 


b Wire-woven Spring Mattress.—We have made such advan- 

tageous arrangements that we are enabled to forward the above 

much- admired Spring Mattresses at the vo low re si— 
3ft. 4 ft. 4ft.6 








Spring Mattresses. 


2is. 25s. 298. os. tos, 


MAPLE and CO., IMPORTERS of 
(TURKEY CARPETS, 
TURKEY CARPETS, as made in the 


Seventeenth Century. 


T URKEY CARPETS. 


(TURKEY CARPETS. 3000 to Select 
from. 


TX,HE LARGEST ASSORTMENT of 

INDIAN, PERSIAN, and TURKEY CARPETS always 
in stock. Superior qualities. Purchasers must beware of inferior 
Turkey Carpets, which are now being manufactured and sold as 
best quality at so much per square yard.—MAPLE and CO., 
Tottenham-court-road. 


MAPLE and CO. have correspondents and 
buyers in India and Persia (who act solely for them) from 
whom they receive direct consignments of superior and first- 
class CARPETS of guaranteed ualities. Purchasers are 
cautioned against large quantities which are coming forward of 
inferior quality, these having been made to suit the demand for 
cheap foreign carpets, especially Turkey. The trade supplied. 


lYMHE LARGEST STOCK of 
QRIENTAL CARPETS in EUROPE. 
ANTIQUE PERSIAN RUGS.—5000 of 


these in stock, some pent, really bho pf abd curious, well 
worth the attention of art-collectors, especially when it is con- 
sidered what great value is attached to these artistic rarities, and 
which are sold at commercial prices, 


PERSIAN CARPET for Thirty Shillings, 

measuring about 10 feet long by 5 feet wide. 5000 to seiect 
from. The goods are regularly imported by MAPLE and CO., 
and are very durable, being the best of this make.—145 to 149, 
Tottenbam-court-road, London. 


Frty MILES of 

BREST BRUSSELS 

(CARPETS at 3s. 9d. per yard. 
(THESE GOODS, by some of the first 


Manufacturers, are of su verior quality, the designs and 
colourings new and artistic. They are 1s. per yard under the 
usual price usked at the West-End for the same quality. 


Der ORDER DEPARTMENT. 
assrs. MAPLE and CO. beg respectfully to state that this 

ar i now so organised that they are fully prepared to 
supply any article that can possibly be required in 
furni: e same price, if not less than any other house 
in England. “\otierns sent and quotations given free of charge. 









( RDERS for EXPORTATION to any 
part of the World packed carefully on the premises, and 
forwarded on receipt of a remittance or London reference. 


MAPLE and OCO., LONDON. | 


7 
pax KILLER. 

PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER _is recommended by 
Physicians, » — Ministers, Nurses in H ~spitale, 
Managers of Fact« in short, by eve 
Sonty “every iess, Who has ever given it a trial. Taken 
internally, cures sudden Cold Bre 
chitis, Asthma, Croup, Dyspe 
Stomach, Headache, Heartburt 
tism, Neural ia, Sciatica, Gout, 1c Danke ~ Qin the Mo 
‘hr Sick ‘ ck 























is 
t i, Painters’ Colic, 
pplied E erereenly cu 

r rr “ lains, E sipe las 
wy hitlows, Boils, Old Sores, 8 

1 che, Neuralgia in the Hea 
the Back and Lotus. (i usaingo). 
vell known and KEE Viet, 1s d thro 
the world. rice of PAIN 
4s. 6d., and us. Of Chemists, everywhere. 


[ XDIGESTION. 
AN OPEN DOOR TO HEALTH. 
Every person suffering from Indigestion, Dyspepsi 1, or 
any symptom of a“ Stomach out of Order,”’ should send 
for a Pamphlet respecting the positive cure by the use of 
LAOTOPEPTINE, and read the cases and letter from 























ess, have as to the remarkab! e 

*y of LAC TOPEP TINE. rational in the theory 

of its action, ey cures all disorders of the Digestive 

Organs. Price 4s. 6d. in Ounce Bottles, with a Doze 

Measure attached, and can be sent by post. Each bottle 

contains forty-eight 10-grain doses. It is agreeable to 

the taste, and may be t aken in either wine or water after 

meals. LACTOPEP THN is sold by Chemists every- 

where, and is prepared solely by 

JOHN M. RICHARDS rp pe to Carnrick, meade, 

3 a Co.), Laboratory, » Great > Russell street, London 


GOZODONT. 
FOR THE ee AND BREATH. 

Sozodont prese the Teeth—Sozodont cleanses the 
Teeth—Sozodont be autifies the Teeth—Sozodont imparts 
the most fragrant breath—Sozodont removes all tartar 
and scurf from the Teetl—Sozodont arrests the progress 
of decay. All Blemishes that disfigure the Teeth are 
speedily removed by Sozodont, the great purifying and 
beautifying agent. The gumsare made rosy and healthy 
by its use, and the mortifying defect, an unpleasant 
breath, is completely remedied by it. It is the kin ve 
dentifrice The Bottles are fitted with pate nt sprinkle 
for appiyiog Sie, liquid to the Tooth-brush. Each Bo ‘ttle 
is inclosed in a Toilet Box. st jd by Chemists and Per- 
fumers at 28.6d. Wholesale Depot, RICHARDS, Great 
Russell-street, London, Observe the name Sozodont on 
the Label, Box, and Bottle. 




















7 * 
(THe BEST DOCTOR in the WORLD for 
the gh STOMAC iH, SPLEEN is 
HOLMAN PA 

Hundreds of thousands be ar or imony |! ! Try one, and 
be convinced! Stop Dosing! All ages and both sexes 
discover in the Holman Pad the most marvellous remedy 
for the absolutely certain removal of disease, and that 
without drenching the delicate nee h with de angerous 
drugs. It is Nature's greatest, best, and satest remedy, 
and is valued per nd i price by thousands who have 
suffered in all pa fthe world. Price of the Regular 
Pad, 10s.; Spec Pals 158. We eurne st y on the reader to 
send for Book of Testimonials. ree toany address, 

THE HOLMAN PAD COMPANY, 
Great Russell-street-buildings, London’ W.O. 


7 <preor ry 
MPROVED SPECTACLES.—Mr. HENRY 
LAURANCE, F.8. Oculist Optician, PERSONALLY 
ee his Improved ctacles at his residence, inde leigh- 
yardens, Euston-sq., daily, Ten ill Four (Saturday excepted). 
ne from § alius i nedict, John Lowe, Esq., M.D., 
; Pe nn, Physician ‘to H.R.H. Prince of Wales; Ven. Arch- 
deacon P almer, Clifton; Lieut.-General Macmulle n, Bre ntwood; 
Rev. Mother Abbess, 8. Mary’ 8s Abbey, Hendon; Rev. Joseph Har- 
reaves, Uxbridge-rd. ; and hundreds of othe ,in Mr. Laurance’s 
-amphiet, “Spectacles, their Use and sqitomedl — free. 















































ELECT RIC ITY 18 LIFE. 


ULVESMACHES S “GALVANISM 
TU ort 8 CHIEF RESTORER OF IMPAIRED 

v ITAL. ENE GY.’ 
in this P: micchlet the most reliable proofs are given of the 
vast and wonderful curative powers of Pulvermacher’s 
Patent Galvanic Chain-Bands, Belts, &c., in Rheumatic, 
woes and Functional Disorders. Se nt post-free for 

three stampson a plication | to 
J. L. PULVERMACHER'S GALVANIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
194, Regent-street, London, W. 


(COLDS CURED BY 
I R. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, or 


Anti-Catarrh Smelling-B ottle. 


ALEARAM. (OLDS. 
ALEARAM. COLDS. 
AUKARAM. COLDS. 

F inhaled on the first symptoms, ALKARAM 


will at once arrest them, and cure severe cases in half an 
hour, Sold by allChemists, 2s. 9d.a Bottle. Address, Dr. + ro, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1, King Edw: agd- st., E. 
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MHROAT AFFECTIONS and 
Bt it petibemepin —All suffering from Irritation of the 
Throat and Hoarseness wil) be agreeably surprised at thealmost 
immediate relief atlorded by the use of BROWN’ 8 BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES. These famous “ lozenges” are sol y all respect- 
able Chemists in thiscountry, atis.14d. per Box. People troubled 
with a ‘‘ hacking cough,’ * slightcold,’ ‘or bronchial affections 
cannot try them too soon, as similar troubles, ii allowed to pro- 
gress, result in serious P ulmonary and Asthmatic affections, 


TAMAR INDIEN GRILLON, 
For OONSTIPATION, |, 











" HEADACHE. 


(TAMAR INDIEN GRILLON 
A LAXATIVE AND REFRESHING 
FRUIT LOZENGE, 
UNIVERSALLY PRESC IBED BY THE FACULTY. 
AMAR INDIEN GRILLON. 
2s. 6d. per Box, stamp includgd. 
Sold by a 1 Chemists and Druggists. 
Wholesale—E. GRILL ON, 69, Queen-street, London, E.0. 
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free for one stamp. 
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PATTERNS AND PARTICULARS POST-FREE. 
HENRY GLAVE, 


, 82, 84, 86, 88 NEW _OXFOR D-STREE T. 


pe ‘LOUIS VELVETEEN. 
For every purpose the best manufactured. 
The wear of every yard guaranteed. 
The genuine bears the name ** Louis"' on every yard. 
*atterns post-free. 
i nas GLAVE, 


80, 82, 84, 86, 88, New Oxtord- strect. 

















I ADIES’ ELASTICSUPPORTING BANDs, 
rt SURGICAL ELASTI1O Ravage and icant CAPS. 
prices on i 3 an Pe 





Instructions for measureme 
POPE & PLANTE, 4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mal 


(THE LOUIS VELVETEEN. 
The best make known. 
JONES BROs., 360 to 366, Holloway-road, N., 
supply all qualities, Black and Colours, o 
this cele prasee Velveteen at cheapest 
sible rates. 
I Patterns post-f, 
The wear of every yi ard guar anteed. 


OARISSIM 9 
PIESSE and LUBIN announce r pew Perfume for the 
present Season.—LA BORATORY OF fF LOWERS, 2, New Bond- 
street, London; and of all Chemists and Perfumers. Catalo; gues 
free 0 on i application. 














PIESSE and LUBIN. 


PESTACHIO NUT TOILET POWDER imparts a natural 


whiteness and youthful delicacy to the skin attainable by no 
other means, Also gs shaw ae the unpleasantness of too copious 
perspiration.—2, New Bond-street, London, W. 


May be had of all Perfumers and Druggists throughout the 
earth. Can be sent by pos 





THE CELEBRATED 
I OUIS VELVETEEN in the CITY. 
4 JOUN LON BDALE, 


28 to 31, Aldgate, 
The wear of every ys urd, both B is k ‘and Cok pure, 
yuaranteed, 
Special muke for Boys’ Suits, 
Patterns post-free. 


BREIDENBACH'S 
ALBANY BOUQUET. 


Distilled in honour of the marriage of H.R. the Duke of 
Albany. te oe 28. 6d. to 218. per Bottle 

BRELDENBACH and CO., Perfumers to Her M ijesty the 
Queen, 1578, New Bond- street, W 


MXHE ESSEX FLOUR AND GRAIN 

ee ee Liverpool-road, London, N., supply the best 
‘oods only. Flour: W ultes fur Pastry, per 561b., i0s.; House- 
10lds, for Bread making, 9s. 4d.; Wheaten Meai for Brown 
Bre ad, 88. 8d.; Best Scotch Oatmeal for Porridge, per 14 !b., 48. ; 





American Hominy, 28. 8d.; sarley, Buck Wheat, Maize, ee ser d 
Corn for Poultry, per biishel, 58. ; Middlings, 2s.; bran 

Pear] Split Peas, » per peck, 38.; Split Egyptian Le tile, s.% Me at 
Biscuits, per 14 Ib., 2s. Nee ; Batley Maul, per 481b., 58.; Lentil 





Flour, per 1 lh. tin, 8d.; per 14 Ib., 6s. All other kinds of Grain 
and Seeds. Price-List on applic ation. Special quotations for 
—_— orders. P.O.O, and ere poate to George Young. 


ORNIMAN’S TEA for Forty Years has 
commanded a large sale, becauseit can alwaysbe relied 

on for strength, flavour, and cheapness. It is the best tea 
imported. Sold only in Packets. 


{‘CHWEIL TLE R’S COCOATINA. 
Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa, with excess of Fat extracted 
Four times the strength of Cocoas Thic ne d yet Weakened with 

rrowroot, Starch, & 

The faculty pronounce it the most nutritious, perfectly digest- 
ive Beverage for ‘‘ BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, or sUI'l’'ER.” 
Keeps in all Climates. Requires no Cooking. A teaspoontnl to 
Brea renee Cup co; eting less tthe - a wegiegy ee Samples gratis, 

In Air-Tight T t 1s , &e., by Chemists and Grocere 

H.8C HWEITZE R ‘and CO., ‘fh Adam-street, London, W.¢ 
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INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The best eo A for Acidjty of the Stomach, Heartburn, 
Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and safest aperient for 
delicate constitutions, Ladies and Children. -Ofal Chemists. 


t OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 

The gy Fmt if the blood, correct all disorders of the 
liver, stomach, k ‘eo fy and bowels. The Ointment is unrivalled 
in the cure of bad egs, old wounds, gout, and rheumatism. 











“EATING? S POWDER” kills BUGS, 


Moths, Fleas, Beetles, and all Insects ( verfectly 
unrivalled). Harmless to everything but Insects. 
Tins, 6d. and 


‘ 
4 \HROW | PHYSIC TO THE DOGS. 
corre: 4 tery nt writes to ask me which I con- 
aiderthe vest medicine for a** confirmeddyspeptic 
subject’’ to “indulge in.” My dear Sir, or 
PM (I don’t know which it is, for only initials 
have been used as a signature), I am not a doctor, 
neither do I profess toknow anything atall about 
the British Pharmacopeceia. 1en advised to 
take this or that nostrum for any little ailment, 
ays s quote Shakspeare, “Throw physic to 
e dogs; I'll none of it.’ nd I wou dss ay th 
same to my present inte: Hocutor. ENO'SE FRUIT 
SALT is the only thing in the way of raaaie ine I 
indulge in; and though it may sound something 
like a puff, yet I find that it it is all I require to 
keep me in health, provided I also remember St. 
Paul's advice to be temperate in all things.—Pic- 
Borial World, Feb. 25, 1882,‘* Notes on Men and 
Lhings.’ 

Caution.—Legal rights are protected in every 
civilised country. Examine each bottle, and see 
the capsule is marked ‘‘ Eno’s Fruit Salt.’ { 
out it, you have been imposed on a, we 
imitations. ld by all Chemists. Price 2s. § 
tions in sixteen langus Ages ; how 
sease. Protection in every country. 
Prepared only at Eno's Fruit Salt Works, 
Hate hi am, London, 8.E., by J. C. Eno’s Patent. 
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RESIDENT GARFIE L D’s 
PHOTOGRAPH and a letter to Dr. Holman from General 

Garlield commending the Holman pad to al] sufierers from 
Liver and Stomach Disorders, will be sent free fo any address on 
receipt of stump. General Garfield believed the HOLMAN PAD 
to be the best Liver, Stomach, Spleen, and Fever Doctor in the 
world! Hundreds of thousands bear rh testimony! Re- 
ferences in every town in England. Addre THE HOL MAN 
PAD CU., Great Rassell-street-buildings, Londo m, W.f 
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Gog Medal, Paris, 1878. First Award and 
edal, Sydney, 1880; Melbourne, 18s1. 


FE mY" S CARACAS COCOA. 


most delicious and valuable 
article, a 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
vita “pe "—W. W. Sropparr, 
F.LC., a C.8., City Analyst, Bristol. 
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GENUINE DUBLIN WHISKY. 
THE MOST WHOLESOME OF ALL SPIRITS. 
UBLIN WHISKY, Distilled by Messrs. 
JOHN JAMESON and SON, GEORGE KOE and CO., 
WILLIAMJAMESON and CO., and JOHN POWER and SON, 
can be obtained in Wood by wholesale merchants and dealers, 
direct from their respective distilleries. 


THE PUBLIC BUPPLIED at PICKS 


ERTO CHARGED the TRADE, 
GTERLING HITHERTO CHARGED the TRADI 
SAVING PURCHASERS 





from 25 to 50 per cent. 
LILVER. 
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LECTRO- Com: ANY, 
112, REGENT-STREET, 
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7. The William Faweett, the first P. and O. Boat. 


8, Pleasure Boat. 
9. Entrance to Fishmongers’ Hall, with North Sea Trawler. 


1, The Viking Ship (from Norway’. 4. Scheveningen Fishing Vessel. 
2. Norwegian Fishing Boat. 5. French Ironclad, the Amiral Duperre. 
8. Ice-breaker for the Amsterdam Canal. 6. The Peninsular and Oriental Company’s last new Boat, Rome. 


EXHIBITION OF THE SHIPWRIGHTS’ COMPANY AT FISHMONGERS’ HALL,—SEE PAGE 466. 
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POETRY. 

Baby-worship has seldom, if ever, found purer and at th 
same time quainter expression than is given to it in Wy Livy 
and ITs: or, On the Road to Slumberland: by Mary D. Brin 
which is, apparently, an American publication, to be obtained 
in this country from Messrs. Triibner and Co. A book it is, 
no doubt, but a book of a very curious sort, as regards material, 
external form, and sundry adjuncts. Conceive a quantity of 
leaves, about threescore in number, oblong in shape, about a 
foot long and about half a foot broad, made of some unusually 
thick paper, tinted yellowish, suggestive of vellum; conccive, 
further, that this collection of leaves, inclosed, sandwich-like, 
between two covers of limp brown leather, or quasi-leather, is 
fastened together at onc end by an arrangement of greenish 
floss-silk passing through certain holes pierced in the covers 
and leaves: that the covers alone, overlapping the leaves, are 
similarly fastened at the otherend, the silk being tied here in such 
fashion thatit can be undoneat will; and that the wholeisincased, 
so as to be removed at pleasure, in the kind of box, whether 
made of cardboard or of something similar, in which haber- 
dashers are wont to keep gloves, handkerchiefs, and other 
more or less useful articles. It must be acknowledged that 
quaint, not to say odd, is an epithet which may be well applied 
to such an aggregate. But that is not the sum of peculiarities ; 
there is print of an archaic type, there is a series of pretty 
illustrations, and there are queer medallion-like stamps upon 
the covers and elsewhere. The poem, which is presented in 
this guise, and which is divided into twelve short parts, may 
be said to resolve itself into a description, very simple, 
very lifelike, full of pure, tender, maternal sentiment, of 
the wav in which a well-to-do-mother, with a nurse at call 
and no hard work on hand, passes the whole of a sumumer- 
day with her baby-boy, whose father is supposed to be far 
away ut sea. The various pictures will, no doubt, go home 
to every mother’s heart, and they, some of them, if not all, are 
distinguished for happiness both of fancy and of touch; the 
verse is, for the most part, appropriate to the subject, and 
often tuneful withal, though the poetic flight may be more 
frequently a little below than a great deal above the height 
attained by the celebrated Dr. Watts. The writer insists, 
with almost exasperating iteration, upon the attribute of 
sweetness characteristic of the baby-boy, a sweetness, we are 
assured, beyond that of ‘‘any blossom fair’’?; and one is 
almost goaded into a statement of the other side of the 
question, as many weighty authorities have maintained that 
an inexplicable sourness is always exhaled by very young 
children. The writer, on the other hand, seems to be under 
no illusion as to the wretched lite led by a dog or a cat under 
the baby-boy dispensation, but to regard it as the will of 
Providence and the natural condition of the lower animals : it 
might be well to take the opinion of a certain excellent 
Society which interferes for the protection of dumb creatures. 
However, there is little doubt that most mothers who read the 
poem will think that the dog and cat ought to consider them- 
selves highly flattered to be tormented by the darling boy, and 
will be much touched and edified by the charming spectacle 
presented. 

‘Two of the nine muses, Clio and Euterpe, have been invoked 
to inspire the contents of The Visions of England: by Francis 
I. Palgrave (Macmillan and Co.), unless, indeed, the author, 
after the fashion of Horace, may have called upon Calliope, 
whose proper sphere, according to the pundits, is the epic 
rather than the lyric division of poetry, to aid him. In other 
words, the learned author has undertaken to present his 
readers with a series of lyrical pieces, in each of which the 
theme is suggested by reminiscences of some historical per- 
sonage or incident, or both, with whom or which the fortunes 
of this island have been associated from the days of 
Julius Cesar to the death of Albert the Good, and 
even to a later date. The author will probably be 
considered to attach undue importance to questions of 
metrical composition, and to have employed in several 
instances an elaborate and intricate form which, lacking the 
irresistible, torrent-like flow of theinimitable Pindaric ode, inter- 
teres with the reader’s progress and withdraws attention from 
the picture to the frame, asit were. At the same time it must be 
admitted that a risk of monotony is run when a volume is 
made up of comparatively short lyrical poems, and there is 
little or no variety of structure; though it may be urged, on 
the other hind, that continuous perusal is by no means neces- 
sary or even to be recommended. However, the performance 
is, on the whole, very spirited and readable, and sometimes 
really beautiful; that itis full of scholarly graces is a matter 
of course. There are some very useful, heipful notes, and 
there is wn explanatory, highly instructive appendix, which 
would have been none the worse for being considerably fuller. 
The ** visions’? may occasionally seem to have been seen by the 
author through a distorted or peculiarly-coloured medium, 
for all Englishmen do not take the same view of historical 
characters and events; but the volume will certainly afford 
everybody an excellent opportunity of renewing the pleasures 
of memory with the addition of gratification derived from a 
poetical version of historical subjects, and, should memory be 
faded or never have been exercised in that direction, no reader 
of the poems is likely to be satisfied until recourse has been 
had to the store from which th»: author has borrowed his 
material. And nobody presum.w>'y would be better pleased 
than the author if the publication of his volume should lead to 
«a more general interest in English history. 

Exuberance of language, composite phrases, elaboration of 
strange epithets, and a Gallio-like disregard of the laws which 
should regulate rhyme, are regrettably conspicuous in Songs of 
Study: by William Wilkins (C. Kegan Paul, and Co.), a 
collection of poems in which natural power is distinctly 
apparent whenever the writer’s thoughts and feelings ar 
allowed to have siraple, unaffected utterance. Rhyme is, of 
course, a matter of relatively little consequence ; but, as the 
adoption of rhyme is purely voluntary, there is the less excuse 
for treating it with a latitude beyond the limits of reasonable 
liberty, so that ‘‘ beauty’’ shall be made to rhyme with 
‘*study,’’ ‘‘hedges,’’ with ‘catches,’ ‘‘arches’’ with 
‘‘surges,’’ ‘fazure’’ with ‘‘vesture.’’ But in the volume 
under consideration there are so many instances of such 
license that the eye and the ear are constantly offended and 
shocked, and doubts arise as to the author’s possession of that 
musical instinct without which it is generally supposed that 
no true poct is born. It is impossible, however, to read the 
pieces entitled ** Actwon’’ and ‘ Ail Mavrish ’’ without per- 
ceiving that he who could write them must have within 
him some spark of poetical inspiration, and that he has 
literary culture and a faculty of versificat‘on there is plenty of 
evidence, both intrinsic and extrinsic, for he is or was a 
cholar of Trinity College, Dublin, and some cf his verses 
have been published at various times in various more or less 
notable publications. Still it is clear that a singer who, when 
he tunes up his lyre to sing of Diana and her nymphs dis- 
porting themselves in a limpid stream can include their 
‘hams’? in a description of their exqvisite limbs, has scarcely 
suflicient delicacy of perception and has something 
as to the choice of appropriate ter’>s; while the exigencies ot 





rhyine cannot very well be pleaded by a writer who allows 
himself so much freedom in that respect. 

Occasional ruggedness, rather assumed than involuntary, 
one would be inclined to think, in the composition, and the 
occasional affectation of peculiarity in the metres and the 
system of rhymes, cannot prevent a reader of 4 Seulptor, and 
Other Poms: by F. H. Hickey (Negim Paul, Trench, and Co.), 
from being impressed with the power and beauty exhibited in 
most of the compositions, of which some are written with an 
impetuosity that suggests sheer inspiration, and with a fiery 
vigour that verges upon fierceness, afierceness quite appropriate 
to the subject. No theme seems to come amiss to the writer, 
who appears to be equally at home with the terrible and 
the gentle, with the wild madinan and unbeliever, or with 
the loving, patient Christian saint and martyr. In the 
poem which is not injudiciously chosen for special mention in 
the title of the volume a terrible and yet most affecting story 
is told in powerful, nervous verse, whereof the frequent rough- 
ness is evidently studied, intentional, and as impressive as it is 
artistic. It is the story of a woman’s love, unfailing but un- 
appreciated, and of a man’s high aim, seen with his mind’s 
eye but beyond the attainment of his bodily powers; he could 
grasp a beautiful conception, but he could not give it expres- 
sion in marble, and the mingled hopefulness and hopelessness 
of his condition is most pathetically set forth in the poem, in 
which the notes of anticipated triumph die away in a wail of 
blank despair. Very poetically, also, is it insinuated through- 
out the story that in the love which lay at the sculptor’s com- 
mand, and to which he was blind, or of which he was wilfully 
neglectful, lay the very charm he required to break the spell of 
executive incapacity, or at any rate to make ample amends for 
professional failure. And throughout the volume, whether in 
the original pieces or in the translations, there are outward 
and visible signs of the poet’s spirit and fancy and touch. 

The most ambitious composition in Poems: by Arthur Bridge, 

Richard Bentley and Son), is a drama in five acts, entitled 
‘*Cromwell,’? in which there is some excellent blank verse, 
though the writer himself, to judge from the modest spirit 
exhibited in his introductory and dedicatory sonnet, would be 
the first to express a fear that the poetical treatment is some- 
what deficient in the height, breadth, and strength required 
for so colossal a subject. Whether the play were intended for 
representation or not, can only be surmised; but there are 
certain scenes which would probably tax the resources of the 
management, to say nothing of the effect likely to be produced 
uponthe spectators, as, forinstance, when there ‘‘ enter, escorted 
by soldiers, eight and thirty waggon-loads of silver on the way 
to the 'lower,’’ and when there is ‘‘ discovered,’’ to use the 
technical expression, ‘‘a gallows with Cromwell’s body 
dangling,’’ the moon being up, so that ‘‘ white gleameth the 
gallows, white the skin-peeled bones, and white the teeth, and 
white the grinning skull”? of ‘‘the late Protector.’’ It is 
doubtful, too, whether the patience of an audience would hold 
out whilst the impersonator of Cromwell spoke a speech six 
pages long. Other poems, however, there are, not so many in 
number as the grains of sand upon the seashore, but exceed- 
ingly numerous as well as diverse, pretty, melodious, pathetic, 
imitative, quaint, regular and irregular; and out of them all 
it will be passing strange if most readers do not find something 
to their taste, though there may be nothing that will move the 
whole world. 

Sufficient command of versification and sufficient power of 
description to make a ‘* metrical romaace’? something more 
than readable are by no means uncommon in these days of 
general cultivation, but in Darroll and Other Pocms : by Walter 
Cook Spens, advocate (Edinburgh: David Douglas), those 
necessary qualities are not only conspicuously present but 
united with others of a more exclusive kind. It is a pity, 
however, that more than one of the author’s themes should 
belong to what may be called the adulterous category. There 
is something extremely repulsive in the picture, however well 
it may be painted, of an adulteress confessing her sin, which 
lad never so much as been suspected, over her dead husband’s 
corpse, lamenting that she had tended him with a false 
assumption of wifely affection, and indulging in a burst of 
hysterical, and most probably short-lived repentance. Nor 
was the adulterous episode at all necessary for the purposes of 
the ** metrical romance,’’ which might have been made quite 
as touching, natural, graceful, and far less common, without 
so hackneyed a resource. 

Liberal measure is the foremost characteristic of Th: 
Collegians: by 8. Lenox L. Bigger (Dublin: Hodges, Viggis, 
and Co.), for the bulk of the volume looms large upon the 
eye, and the titlepage reveals the fact that there is ‘‘ a poem 
in fourteen cantos’’ to be encountered. ‘This would be 
regarded as a somewhat formidable work to be attacked, even 
if the writer were a Lord Byron; and so much cannot be said 
in the author’s favour, although he exhibits many of the 
qualities that distinguished the noble Lord both as a lover of 
adventure, a friend cf the sea, and a writer of easy, and some- 
times slipshod and careless, descriptive verse. But then the 
noble Lord sometimes soared upon the pinions of genius 
to heights unattainable by the ordinary verse-writer; and to 
those heights our author cannot aspire. ‘lhe poem may be 
said to be a description in rhyme, with more or less rhythmical 
measures, of life and adventure, whereof the heroes-in-chief 
are two college-friends, of whom one is always favoured by 
fortune above the other, whether the object of their friendly 
rivalry be college distinction or lovely woman. ‘There is a 
wholesome freshness, as of sea-breezes, about the poem, which 
is dedicated to ‘‘the yachtsmen of Great Britain and Ire- 
land,’’ to whose appreciation, accordingly, it may be hereby 
commended. 

A scholar, apparently, is the anonymous author of Bits of 
Life (Tribner and Co.) ; but that fact is to be gathered rather 
from his Greek quotations than from his English verses, 
whereof the grammar and the structure are scarcely up to the 
level of the rhymes ascribed to ‘‘ Peter Pindar,’’ and generally 
classified as doggerel. Set, however, in the doggerel, or 
attached to it, are some sonnets, so framed or arbitrarily so 
called, in which, for all the slovenliness and carelessness of 
mechanical construction, graceful fancy expresses itself in 
graceful terms. ‘Two cousins, one of each sex, their aunt, and 
one or two other persons converse in rhyme upon all kinds of 
topics which are discussed at the present day, and the two 
cousins recite one to the other or write one to the other a few 
verses which have more or less claim to be considered poetry : 
and thus a volume of slight dimensions is filled with ‘‘ bits of 
life’’—that is, with descriptions or remarks founded upon 
certain phases of human existence. 

A true child of the muse is proclaimed on nearly every 
page of Legends of the Heart: by Gerard Bendall (William 
Holmes);-and-it-were rash to say positively whether the writer 
is happier in the dramatic or in the lyric vein. At any rate, 
the dramatic piece is a thing of grace, and the lyric pieces are 
full of Vigour as wéll as of melody. 

Some exquisite lines, delicate as well as striking in idea 
aad in diction, will be found in Songs in the South : by Rennell 
Rodd (David Bogue). a volume simple, unpretentious, but 
elegant withal, the contents corresponding well with the 






















characteristics of the exterior. These contents are, for th 
most part, coloured Roman, having been writtcn, apparently, 
Within the influence of the Coliseum and the Tiber. ‘ 

correct ear, however, will protest against the violence which 







forces the last syllable of Lucciola to rhyme with that of 
‘afar,’ and with ‘star’? and ‘are.’ Bat much must be 
couced d, no doubt, when consonance is requir ad for a sound 
uncommon in English. 














THE JEANNETIE SEARCH AND RELIEF 
KXPEDITION, 
Our Special Artist, Mr. A. Larsen, accompanying Mr. Jackson, 
of the New York Ieral?d, who was sent by the proprietor of 
that journal, Mr. James Gordon Bennett, to search for the * 
survivors of the shipwrecked crew on the north-eastern coast 
of Siberia, has sent us the Sketches engraved for this Extra 
Supplement. Our readers will regret to learn this week, by a 
telegram, dated March 24, from Mr. Melville, the engineer of 
the Jeannette, who had returned from Yakutsk to the mouths 
of the Lena, endeavouring to save his forlorn comrades, that 
Lieutenant De Long, the. commander of the vessel, and 
all the men who had remained with him, have been 
found dead, having perished of cold) and hunger 



























during last winter. Several other survivors of the 
Jeannette, Lieutenant Danenhaucr, Mr. Newcombe, the 
naturalist, the Chinese steward, and a seaman named Cole, 






arrived at St. Petersburg last week, and took up their 
quarters at the house of the representative of the New 
York Herald. A\) these appear in good bodily health, but, 
unfortunately, the seaman Cole is completely out of his mind, 










At times he becomes almost unmanageable, and had to be 
kept from attacking Lieutenant Danenhauer and his comrades 





by the exertion of the Cossack whi Ihas a companied the party 
all the way from Irkutsk. Lieutenant Dancnhauer suffers from 
weakness of sight, and hasto keep himself as muchas possible in 
the dark. He hopes, however, that his sightw.ll return, andthat 
he will regain his usual strength as soon as he gets into warmer 
climes, and can receive the attention of a skilled oculist. 
The party have received the congratulations of the Russian 
Minister of the Navy, and the American Legation has given 
un entertainment in their honour. 

The Sketches now presented to our readers were dispatched 
by our Special Artist from Irkutsk, in Central Siberia, on 
March 7, after he met Licutenant Danenhauer on his way from 
the north-east, and from Yukutsk, to buropean Russia, Our 
Artist then obtained from Licutenant Danenhauecr, and from 
the naturalist, Mr. Newcombe, notes and sketches illustrating 
the voyage of the Jeannette to explore the seas and islands 
and continental shores of Northern Asia beyond Behring’ 
Strait, and of the loss of that vessel, crushed by the ice on 
June 13, and the subsequent adventures of her officers and 
crew, Who got ashore by their boats at the mouths or delta of 
the River Lena. 

Shortly after the Jeannette went down, having been pre- 
viously abandoned by the crew, they started through the ice on 
the retreat for land. “The greatest hardships were to be gone 
through ; but their spirits were excellent, and many were the 
jokes and laughs heard, even when danger was greatest, 
and when the exposure to severe cold with hunger and wet, 
and the necessity of exhausting work, aggravated the necessity 
of struggling for life. 

In consequence of the stronger light at day-time, the men 
worked on during the night and slept at day, an arrangement 
that proved most fortunate, giving some relief at least to the 
toilers. They seldom made more than one or two tiles 
a day, and during the first week they were in the 
highest latitude reached by the expedition—77 degrees north. 
On July 9 the island afterwards called Bennett Island was first 
seen at a distance, but it soon disappeared in the tog. On the 
29th they reached this rocky barren island. After landing, 
the American ensign was planted, and the party remained 
there twelve days on American soil. This Bennett Island was 
the third discovered by the expedition; Jeannette and 
Henrietta Islands having alrcady been discovered before 
the Jeannette went down. On Aug. 5 the exhausting 
voyage was continued ; the New Siberian Islands were passed 
at the end of the month, and the parties started southwards to 
the mouth of the Lena river. During ten days and nights,of 
September it blew a heavy gale ; the boats shipped many seas, 
and the darkness of the night made the situation still more 
terrible. ‘Their escape may be said to have been a miraculous 
one. ‘There was much ice, and the boats were often struck by 
it, causing one of them, that of Melville and Danenhauer, to 
leak; it was hauled to a large piece of ice, where repairs were 
performed, As soon as the weather cleared up the course for 
the shore was taken up again, and this party landed in safety 
in the Lena mouth, but one of the boats, commanded by Mr. 
Chipps, first officer of the Jeannette, was lost at sea. We 
have still a large number of sketches in hand. 


































































ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. 

At a meeting of this institution held on Thursday week at 
its house, John-street, Adelphi, rewards amounting to £150 
were granted to the crews of lie-boats for services rendered 
during the storms of the past month. he Harwich life-boat 
saved four men from the schooner Henrietta, of London; the 
Southwold No. 1 lite-boat three men trom the pilot-boat Ben 
aud Louisa, belonging to that place; the Hauxley life-boat six 
men trom the fishing smack Belle, of Blyth; the Arbroath life- 
boat six men from the brigantine Expedit, of Porsgrund; and 
the Bude lite-boat saved the smack Boconnoc aud her crew of 
three men. During the violent gale experienced on Saturday 
last, the Freemasons’. life-boat at Clacton—named, after the 
Prince of Wales, ‘The Albert Kdward—saved, with much 
difficulty, the crew of five men trom the Norwegian sloop 
Nordstjerten; the Ferryside, Carmarthen Bay, lifte-boat 
landed two men from the stranded yacht Formosa, of Car- 
marthen, and the Hayle life-boat saved two men from 
the s.s. Drumhendry. Rewards were granted to the crews 
of shore-boats for saving life from wrecks on our coasts, and 
payments amounting to 41170 were made on life-bout estab- 
lisuments. A second contribution of £600 has been received 
from the readers of the Boys’ Own Paper, through the editor, 
Mr. G. A. Hutchison, to defray the cost of their No. 2 Life- 
boat. ‘The late Miss M. Joes, of Waterloo, Lancashire, 
bequeathed £1000 to the institution tor a lite-boat to be 
named A Daugliter’s Offering ; and the late Mrs. A. G. Stamp, 
of Hull, £5v. Reports were read from the five district 
inspectors ot life-boats to the institution. 






























The subscribers to the Frank Buckland Memorial met at 
34, Vortland-place, last Saturday—Vrince Christian in the 
chair. It was reported that £988 has been received; 150 
guineas have been expended on a bust by Mr. Warrington 
Wood, which is to be placed at South Kensington; and with 
the remainder an annuity of £50 has been purchased for Mrs. 
Buckland. Prince Christian presented the bust to Sir P. 
Cunliffe Owen, who accepted it on behalf of the Lords of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
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MR. THOMAS HENRY BURKE 
Mr. Thomas Henry Burke, Under-Secretary for Ireland, 
murdered in the Phonix Park on the 6th inst., had held for 
many years, with the greatest credit to himself and advantage 
to the public service, the unportant office of Under-Secretai 
Hewas born May 29, 1829, the second but eldest surviving 
son of the late Mr. William Burke, of Knocknagur, in the 
county of Galway, and was heir presumptive to the barouetey 
of Burke of Glinsk. He was not married. 
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We have also to record the deaths of 

The Rev. John Bateman, for forty-six years Rector of East 
ind West Leake, Notts, on the 2nd inst., aged eighty-two. 

Henry Alfred Haiilton Lighton, M.R.C.S., of 138, Crom- 
well-road, South Kensington, on the 2nd inst., at Madeira. 
lic was third son of the Rev. Sir Christopher Robert Lighton, 
Bart., of [llastone, Staffordshire, and Brockhampton, Here- 
tordshire, and brother of Sir Christopher Robert Lighton, Bait. 

Mr. Osgood Hanbury, of Holfield Grange, Essex, J.P. and 
D).L., on the 3rd inst., at 5, Upper Belgrave-street, aged fifty- 
six. He was eldest son of the late Mr. Osgood Hanbury, of 
Holfield Grange, High Sheriff of Essex in 1858, and the senior 
representative of the eminent family of Hanbury, bankers and 
brewers, of London. 

Herbert Broom, LL.D., late Professor of Common Law to 
the Inns of Court, on the 2nd inst., at his residence, The 
Priory, Orpington, Kent, in his sixty-cighth year. He 
graduated at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1837, and was 
given the Doctor of Law’s degree in 1864. He was author of 
several legal works, one, well known, on ** Legal Maxims.’’ 

Mr. Jolin lorbes-Mitchell, of Thainstone, Aberdeenshire, 
J.P. and D.L., ou the 25th ult., at Ventnor, Isle of Wight. 
He represented by male descent a branch of the family of 
Forbes of Craigievar, derived from the second son of Sir 
Arthur Forbes, tourth Barouct, Duncan Forbes, who assumed 
the additional surname and arms of Mitchell, of ‘Vhainstone, 
in memory of Sir Andrew Mitchell, K.B., of ‘Thainstone. 

General John Wilkie, Colonel of the 14th (King’s) Hussars, 
on the 30th ult., at his residence, Knowhead, Uddington, N.B. 
He entered the Army asa Cornet in 1838, and attained the 
rank of General in 1878. During the Crimean war, he com- 
manded the 10th Hussars, and was at the capture of I'chorgaun, 
the battle of ‘T'chernaya, and the siege of Sebastopol. He 
received in requital the medal and clasp, the order of the 
Medjidie, and the ‘Turkish medal. 


The Highland Society of Loudon are to entertain the 
officers of the Gordon Highlanders (late 92nd) on their return 
from foreign service, and also the officers of the Sutherland 
and Argyllshire, and other Highland regiments near London, 
at a banquet at the Freemason’s Tavern next Saturday. 

Mr. J. Comyns Carr gave the first of his final course ot 
Cantor Lectures for the present session at the Society of Arts. 
ou Monday, the subject being ‘* Book Illustration, Old “and 
New.’’ Mr. Carr treated of the proper relations of printed 
text and illustrated design, and of the history of early wood 
eugraving. ‘Lhe second lecture, next Monday, will be devoted 
to the cousideration of the various modes of book illustration 
and the modern development of wood engraving. Modern 
processes ot illustration und the influence of photography upon 
Lue art will be considered in the last lecture, on the 22nd inst. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 


Played at the Clifton Chess Club between Mr. N, Feppey and the Rey. G. R. 
fONCRIEFF. 
Allgaier Gambit 
F. pack (Mr.M 
P to K 4th 20. B takes Q 
P takes P 21. P to Q Kt 3rd 
P to K Kt ith It would have been better te 
P to Kt Sth retreated the Bishop to K 2nd. 
Kt to Kt 5th P to Q 4th 21. K to B sq 
6. P takes P Q tak>s P | 22. P to Q 6th Kt takes B 
7. Q to K 2nd (ch 23. P takes Kt B to Q sq 
-k , an 24.K R to B x P to B 4th 
Not so good as 7. Kt to Q B 4rd—a move | 24 1 it 
whic h Genie fas abe oxe “Le hed Queab and . P to B 5th R to K 7th 
the rapid development of White's forces 3. P to Kt 3rd R to K 4th 
t C2 -K Rto K sq R takes P 
3 Ad . ym . Kt to B7th BtoQ R 5th 
9. P to Q 4th P to K R 3rd = R to Q 5th B takes P (ch 
10. K Kt to K 4th B to Q 2nd K to B sq ’ 
: F “ ; ¢ might have played the King to Kt 
Ts present 11. Kt to Kt 5th Ktto ord: 2nd, for Black can gain nothing by check- 
12. Kt takesQ B P(ch), Kttakes Kt: 15. Kt ing with the Bishop , 
to Q 6th (ech), &e. 4 
11. B takes P 
An ingenious and, apparently, a 
verilice, 
at. Q takes B 
12. Kt to Q 5th Q to B 4th 
13. Kt takes P (ch) K t9.Q sq 
14. Kt takes R K Ktyto B 3rd 
15. Kt takes Kt B takes Kt 
16. Castles R to K sq é 
17. Q to B 4th Q to B 5th (ch 38 
18, K to Kt sq Kt to B 3rd 39. 
If he had played 18. B takes TP, White | 40. A ‘ 
id gph erie’ take Pn sishop, but 41.RtoK Kt6th PtoKt 4th 
od rejoinder in 19, B to K 2nd. | 42, R to Kt 7th (ch) K to B 3rd 
P to Q 5th Q takes Q | 43. R takes R P. 
After some more moves Black resigaed. 


BLACK ‘Mr 


waite (M>. F M. 
Kt to K 4th 


wiitt ‘Mr 
Pto K 4th 
P to K B 4th 


lave 


.PtoK R 4th 


s. Kt to Q B 3rd 


, R to B 3rd 
. K to Q 2nd B to K 5th 
2. R takes B P takes R 
. Kt to K 6th K to Q 2nd 
. Kt to B 5th (ch) R takes Kt 
Letter than retreating the King 
R takes R K takes P 
3 Rto K R 5th B to B 2nd 
K to K 3rd K to Q 2nd 
K takes P B takes P 
R takes P B to K 8th 
P to R 5th P to Kt 6th 


sound 


+: Kat K Kt 3rd, Q at Q sq, Kt at Q B7th, B at K R 2nd; Pawns 
at Q R 4th, Q 6th, and K Kt 2nd. (Seven pieces. 

Black: K at K 4th, R’s at K B 2nd and K Kt 3rd, Kts at Q square and 
n Kt Sth, Bat Q 2nd; Pawns at Q Kt 3rd, QB 5th, Q 5th, K B 3rd, and 
K Kt 4th. (Eleven pieces. 

White to play, and mate in three moves. 

We go to press with this portion of the Paper too eiwly in the week to 
give our readers a complete list of the competitors in the great tournament 
opened at Vienna on the 10th inst, It will be found, however, that the 
nations will be represented as follows:—England: Mr. Blackburne, Mr. 
Bird, and the German players residing in Londun, Herren Steinitz and 
Zukertort ; America: Messrs. Judd, Mackenzie, Mason, and possibly Mr. 
Ware, of Boston; Germany: Henen L. Paulsen and Leffman; Austria: 
Herren Englisch, Fleissig, B. Vieissig, Hurby, Meitner, Seciwartz, and 
Wittek; Russia: MM. Thchigorin and Winawer; Greece: Professor 
Fucazeno. We regret to observe that France has no representative in 
the lists, although M. Rosenthal, the Parisian champion, is expected 
to visit Vienna during the progress of the tourney. As we announced 
in January last, this gathering of chess masters has been organised 
by the Vieona Chess Club in ceiebration of its twenty-fifth anniversary, 
‘he prizes range from £20) t» £8, and the administration of the laws 
regulating the play has been contided to Baron Kolisch, a great master 
of the game ; Herr August Kaulla, ex-president of the Vienna Chess Ciub ; 
and Dr, Franz Liharzik, of the Imperial Council, 

The tournament at the City Club is now approaching its conclusion. 
Mr. Blackburne, in consequence of his engagement at Vienna, has been 
obliged to resign to Mr Piper, when the score was game and game with one 
draw, and divides the third prize with Mr. Maczuski. The struggie for the 
first and second prizes now rests between Messrs. Laws and Piper, The 
contest in the second division of the tourney has resulted in Mr. Block 
taking the first prize, Mr. M. Down the second, and Mr. A. H. 8. Taylor 
the third. 

A match between the Oxford City and Oxford University Clubs was 
played on the 29th ult., thirteen players a side. The City scored a victory 
by cleven games to eight, 





July 31, 1874), with a codicil (dated April 4, 
‘vlonel George Herbert I'rederick Campbell, late of 
ll, near Brackley, Northamptonshire, who died on 
at No. 20, Pont-street, Belgrave-square, Was 

1 26th ult. by Walter Sydney Campbell and 
Augustus Campbell, the sons, and the Hon. Walter 
ampbell, the son-in-law, the executors, the value of the 
rsonal estate in England amounting to upwards of £96,000. 
testator devises the Evenley Hall estate and all other his 
state to the use of his son Walter Sydney Campbell for 

, With remainder to his first and sons successively, 

rding to their respective seniorities in tail male; and he 
gives to his said son all the furniture, plate, pictures, house- 
hold effects, horses and carriages at Evenley Hall, subject to 
ng and enjoying the same given to his wife. A 
given to trustees, ultimatciy to be laid 
out in the purchase. of freehold property, to be held upon 
trusts similar to the uses declared of his real estate. ‘To his 
wife he leaves £700 per annum; and there are various legacies 
to or upon trust for each of his five sous and two daughters. 
The residue of the personalty le bequeatls: to his son Walter 
Sydney. ‘The testator declares that the provision made by his 
will for his wife and children is in addition to, and not in sub- 
stitution of, that made for them by settlement. 

The will (dated Jan. 19, 1874), wi h a codicil (dated Feb. 4 
following), of Mr. George Bullocu, late of No. 2, Holland 
Park, who died on Feb. 14 last, was proved on the 19th ult. 
by James Bulloch, the brother, and John Halliday, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to mort 
than £93,000. The testator leaves all his real and personal 
estate upon trust for his wife, Mrs. Mary Ann Milner Bulloch, 
for life (iu the event of her marrying again, an annuity of £500 
is substituted for such life interest), and then to his children 
equally. 

The will (dated March 17, 1877), with two codicils (dated 
July 27, 18), and Ieb. 6, 1882), of the Rev. Gilbert Sand- 
bach, late of Queen’s-gate-gardens, Kensington, who died on 
March 10 last, was proved on the 5th ult. by Gilbert Robert- 
son Sandbach, the son, Mrs. Margaret Sandbach, the widow, 
and William Robertson Sandbach, the brother, the acting 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to over 
£91,000. ‘The testator gives his horses, carriages, wines, 
furniture, plate, pictures, and household effects to his wife; 
£5000 to his son, Gilbert Robertson; and the residue of his 
real and personal estate upon trust for his wife for life. At 
his wife’s death, £7000 is left upon trust for each of his five 
daughters, and the ultimate residuc is to be divided between 
his three sons, Gilbert Robertson, Henry, and William. 

The will (dated April 14, 1877), with two codicils (dated 
Jan. 31, 1878, and May 28, 1881), of Mrs. Ellen Harker, iate 
of Woodberry Vale, Stoke Newington, who died on Jan. 25 
last, was proved on the 4th ult. by Charles Robinson Harker, 
the son, and Daniel Prince Loe, the nephew, the executors, 
the value of the personal estate exceeding £59,000. ‘here are 
specific gifts of plate among the members of her family, in- 
cluding the prescutation plate given to her late husband by 
the Clockmakers’ Company and the Irish Society ; pecuniary 
legacies to children and others; and the residue of her pro- 
perty testatrix leaves to all her children, the children of her 
deceased sou George to take their parents’ share. 

The will (dated Jan. 18, 1882) of Mr. Thomas Bates, late of 
Heddon-in-the-Wall, Northumberland, who died on Jan. 30 
last, was proved on the 12th ult. by Cadwallader John Bates, 
the son and acting executor, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to more than £54,0J0. ‘he testator leaves £15,000 
upon trust for his wife, Mrs. Matilda Jane Bates, for life or 
widowhood, and then for his children, Charles Loftus, Arthur 
More, and Margaret Beatrice ; and the residue of his real and 
personal estate to his son, Cadwallader John Bates. 

The will (dated June 27, 1879) of the Rev. Edward Franks 
Hodgson, Rector of Holton-cum-Beckering, Lincolnshire, who 
died on March 9 last, was proved on the 13th ult. by Arthur 
Ilodgson and Henry Williams Pemberton, the half-brothers, 
the executors, the value of the personal estate being over 
£41,000. Among other bequests testator leaves £6000, upon 
trust, for Mrs. Florence Franks, for life, and then for her 
daughter, Florence Rachel Franks; and £2000 to Miss Jane 
Caroline Franks. ‘The residue of his real and personal estate 
he divides into sevenths, six of which he gives to his six half- 
brothers and sisters, and the other seventh between the two 
daughters of his late sister, Jean Georgina. 

The will (dated April 16, 1878) of Sir William Henry Clerke, 
Bart., late of Mertyn, Flintshire, and of No. 10, South Katon- 
place, who died on Feb. 8 last, was proved on March 31 last 
by Sir William Francis Clerke, Bart., and Charles John Clerke, 
the sons, the executors, the personal estate exceeding £26,000. 
‘Lhe testator leaves to his wife, Dame Georgina Clerke, £400 
and his furniture, household effects, horses and carriages; he 
also leaves his jewels, plate, pictures, and books to her for life, 
and then to his son William Francis; to his said son certa‘n 
houses and cottages left to him by Archdeacon Clerke ; to his 
son Charles John and his daughter Mary Georgina £350) each; 
and some legacies to servants. The residue of his real and 
personal estate is to be held upon trust for his wife for life, 
and tiien for his son William Francis. 

The will of Mrs. Eliza Paul Gurney, the widow of Mr. 
Joseph John Gurney, of Earlham Hall, near Norwich, banker, 
late of West Hill, near Burlington, New Jersey, United States, 
who died on Nov. 8 last, was proved in London on the Jst ult. 
by John Henry Gurney and Henry Birkbeck, the acting 
executors, the value of the personal estate in England being 
nearly £22,000. ‘There are numerous legacies, pecuniary, and 
specitic, to relatives and others ; and the testatrix appoints her 
niece, Harriet Howell Fox, to receive the residue of a sum of 
£20,000, which, under a power given to her by the will of her 
late husband, she has power to bequeath; and her great-niece, 
Harriet K. Howell, residuary legatee of her property in 
America. 

The will (dated June 28, 1878) oftheVen. James Hunter, D.D., 
Archdeacon, Vicar of St. Matthew, Bayswater, who died on 
Keb. 12 last, at No. 52, Leinster-square, Bayswater, was 
proved on the 8th ult. by Mrs. Jean Hunter, the widow and 
sole executrix, to whom he leaves all his real and personal 
The value of the personal estate exceeds £10,000. 


other 


the right of usi 


sum of £40,000 1s 


estate. 

Dr. Cossur Ewart, the newly-appointed Professor of 
Natural History in the University of Edinburgh, gave his 
opening address to the students in the chemistry class-room 
ot the University yesterday week. He gave a history of the 
Chair he now occupics, and dwelt upon the influence exercised 
by the theory of evolution on modern thought. 

During some alterations preparatory to the enlargement of 
schools connected with the Congregational body in Plymouth, 
a tablet was discovered recording a donation of £20 from the 
Duchess of Kent in 1833. ‘That fact having been communicated 
to her Majesty, a telegram from General Ponsonby was 
received during the ceremony of laying the foundation stone, 
announcing a donation from the Queen of twenty guineas 








